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dlay 
wey A Dream of the Desert 
- By Joun GouLp FLETCHER 
“" PRELUDE 
rere broods dizzily over the soft grey desert, 
hang And in the midst, are mountains hung in air; 
Lie While in between them, guarded by blue summits, 
ER. : 
ury; The burning path to Eldorado goes. 
A As mirages that rise from some fierce noonday, 
)N, ange 
+" Of sand and flame, seven cities in that waste 
EY: Pile roof-peaks up to heaven; 
—_ Crimson and blue and gold. 
THE But woe to him who rides and seeks them there; 
He will see things undreamed by other men, 
= Towers of granite stained with ancient blood, 
Owls perching on the weather-beaten stone; 
litor Mud-huts that mock bold lordly palaces, 


And palaces defiled with worthless scrawls, 
Brute gods with snouts of swine that leer on life, 
And noble statues with heads torn away. 


All is a fantasy, dream of that great desert 
Through which man rides—and the bold cavaliers 
nded Who come back from those city-shapes are few; 


. Ye But many lie unburied, and their bones 

ti , 

ome Strew the long way to the last golden summit 

aie Whence no one may return—for from its top he sees 
nwest All things and even himself as images 





office Of one God, filling equally night and day. 
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I. BABEL, THE GREAT CITY 


It sprawls itself redly 

In huge irregular wings and strong arcades of stone, 

Across three sheer walled summits; 

And its name, men say, is Babel the Great. 

One part of it is old as time itself, 

Built, left unfinished 

By a race of forgotten kings; 

The statue of its founder crowns its central summit, 

His arms have fallen away. 

Upon the right-hand peak 

Millions of brown slaves every day are toiling— 

Piling up roofless rooms, cracked domes, and crumbling 
towers, 

Doing the bidding dumbly 

Of its king, who is a madman, drunk with power. 

Terror by night and day walks through its darkening 
streets ; 


Yet it is still Babel the Great. 


Il. THE BEAUTIFUL CITY 


Many the trails men travel in the desert; 
Pillars of sandstone guide them to their goal. 
But far away from sandy trails well-trodden 
Stands Lahault, the beautiful city. 


In between the rifted clouds 

Crowning blue-black mountain passes, 
Surge its golden battlements 

Upwards to the face of dawn. 


Sometimes wanderers have seen 
Shapes there clad in silver armor, 
Sentinels motionless at daybreak, 
Scanning the wide eastern sky. 


And in the sunrise hour are heard 
Vast rising echoes of a song 

Which the people from packed roofs 
Of the city, sing together. 
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III. DESERET, THE SORROWFUL CITY 


It is always shadowed, 

Deseret, the sorrowful city; 

Looking up at Babel the Great 

Striding out frowningly above it 

On monstrous bridges swarming across the abyss. 
Statues of its gods stand mouldering 

In their ruined shrines, untended, 

Under the shadow of Babel’s battlements, 
Looming heavily, blocking out the light. 

A few old people from its toppling buildings 
Creep to their doorsteps in the evening, 

Sit in the last blink of bright sunlight, 

Rub their hands and palely smile. 

Now they mumbie: “We have heard said, by our fathers, 
We were of old the greatest city.” 

Nodding their heads, they slowly mutter, 

“We were cast down” and then begin to weep. 


IV. THE HAUNTED CITY 


On its splintered crag 

Black, defiant, 

Towers and buttresses torn away by earthquake, 
It hangs, toppling to the void. 


Streets and buildings here alike are empty, 
Nor is any name or date written thereon. 
Even its grave-stones were defaced 

When the remnant of its people swiftly left. 


Silent it looms in noonday sunlight; 

Mists rise up and wrap its walls. 

When the evening settles slowly 

Winds lift up the cracked bell in a tower; 


Swing it clanging, booming, roaring, 
Echoing down dark marshy valleys. 

People suddenly start awake from sleep; 
Grey-fog shadows blur the moon’s pale light. 
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V. GRANATH, THE INACCESSIBLE CITY 


Coarse your songs are, bright your fires, 
Dark are your courtyards, barred with metal; 
My heart is weary of your towers, 
Granath, O inaccessible City! 


On the summit of your walls 

Ten men-at-arms could ride abreast; 
Streets are filled with sound of hammers 
Roar of flame and clank of armor; 


Windblown are your battlements: 
Down below, in dreary dungeons, 
Weary captives pine for light. 

Brawling banquet-halls above them 


Lift a roar of drunken voices 
Shouting to the moon for battle. 
I am weary of your wars, 
Granath, O inaccessible city! 


VI. THE POPULOUS CITY 


Winding down deep river valleys 
In a riot of grey taverns, 

Huge bazaars and counting-houses, 
It stands welcoming 

Half the world to be its guests. 


Each day is a market-day. 

Bright-hued throngs pass laughing, singing; 
And at night its people dance 

In its alleyways and streets. 


But the lonely wanderer, 
Seeking in it for true friends, 
Shall find none but fawning smiles 
False as the wind, or shifting eyes 
Overgreedy, oversated, 
And indifferent to his fate. 
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Vil. THE SUBLIME CITY 


It is a single tower 
Standing aloof within the empty desert. 


Bare, smooth, without ornament, 
Window on window, high it stands. 
And to it from all the world 

Come those who would learn from life 
Better knowledge than life holds. 


Over its door is written 
‘“*Patience.”” 











THE ALHAMBRA 


By Harriet Monroe 


T HE creamy patterned walls, the arched doorways with little 

marble columns, the nine-colored tiles. 

The courts open to the sky, with lion-guarded fountains and 
green oblongs of water—with marble-bordered nymphs 
and cypresses. 

The ancient guards dozing in corners, and now and then gnide- 
haunted tourists hurrying through the quiet empty halls. 

Old Granada down below through the open archways, its thou- 
sand houses white and shining through the cool air, under 
the violet curve of mountains. 

The yellow old battlemented walls—disdainful, trying to 
crumble away with their ancient load of beauty, 

Their memories of kings and caliphs, sultanas and queens; 

Of Boabdil the Moor trailing gorgeously away, and Isabella the 
Catholic flaunting her banners. 

Yellow old haunted walls, ghost-breathing rooms, Africa and 
Europe visibly contending together 

In the sweet soft summer silence, under the blue Mediterranean 
sky. 
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LARNABY 


By Epwin Forp PiIPer 


7" climb beside a fuming brook through pine 
And poplar slope and leaning rocks, and round 
The knees of a bluff into a mountain cup 
Of lake and wood and meadow,—Larnaby’s. 
The early shadows push the sun away; 
An open fire hums to the supper talk. 
Among the bearskins on the rough log wall 
Hangs one rich tawny pelt. 
“Herod, his name. 
Sweedey John killed the mother at her den, 
And smashed one cub with a rock, and named the two 
I brought home.” 
The deep voice of Larnaby: 
A simple granite pillar of a man 
With Indian features, and unsorted thoughts 
Jolted by wording—so the sense— 
“At first, 
Crazy—and wouldn’t eat. Hunger and time 
Ticked feverishly on to gentleness, 
And friendship, and the lazy curling tongue, 
The slantwise head with nostril gathering news, 
The luxuries of sleep.” 
Larnaby paused. 
We heard the wind’s rough counsel to the pines. 


“Their luminous eyes in heavy stirless dusk, 
A passionate lurking under bush and weed, 
The forepaw reaching out for soundless footing 
To the arching leap,—that is the lion’s fun, 
Like gambling, getting drunk. 
“In the firelight here 

They shifted into housecats: Miriam purred, 
Herod was tickle-fiery, slashing, snarling,— 
So—a fine pelt. 

“The crane dance had begun. 
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I broke through down to Denver: Miriam 
Went too, and some sensation was. From the road 
Cattle departed panicky, and curs 
Slunk bristling, people hollering. 
“At mob fits 
A man’s brain bucks—it throws him or he sticks. 
A beast is under spasms of anger and fear 
At the unconfident hand, the unfriendly eye. 


“She never jumped but once. The easy lift 
Of her great staring head scattered the creatures. 
Miriam was just a great wild human thing. 
So—we were loving comrades. 
“City folks 

Took to her easy. I went through the streets 
Leading her by a string; and my old friend, 
Judge Pomeroy, understanding men and mountains, 
He gave us house room. 

“Come a game of stud, 
All honest men a-playing, and my luck 
Plumb bottomless. I put her up for pledge, 
Six hundred dollars: then Old Satan took 


My chance down home with him and shut the door. 


“They sent for me because she wouldn’t eat. 
I found her in the cage crouched whimpering 
In muscular grief. 
“She tried to follow me. 


“I went away from there and I got drunk.” 
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HOPE 


By GEorGE STERLING 


, not all these a mockery of song— 
The sorrow of the wise, the fool’s pretense, 


olks The world’s unending war on heart and sense, 
The endurance of perpetuated wrong, 
The tears that come so often, flow so long, 
From eyes whose innocence is no defense? 
= The burden of our age is too immense; 
ud, 


The shackles of our evil are too strong. 


They change, and yet endure, we know not how— 
Safe in an endless compromise with Death, 
These bonds and follies of accepted shame... 
Peace! Out of change the Changeless! On my brow 
Sad with the old misgivings, comes the breath 
Of winds and wildflowers, evermore the same. 














TWO POEMS 


By Lizetre WoopwortH REESE 


BARRIERS 


Gonna a rose is in the way; 

Sometimes a cloud in heaven; 
Or often a blur of dusk-thin rain, 
On any day in seven. 


I stretch my hands, but you are gone; 
I tear at door and wall, 

And hear the dwindling of your skirts, 
And then no sound at all. 


Not quite so close as even a rose, 
Or a cloud up in air; 

Between us but a strip of wet— 

It is too hard to bear! 


WAITING 





They swear the dead come back at night, 


Who once were women and men, 


And sob and cry in the strange weather, 


To be let in again. 


Out by the straggling thorn I wait, 
But you are not come yet; 

So it must be that I remember, 
And that you forget. 











ANTIQUE HARVESTERS 


(Scene: Of the Mississippi the bank sinister, and 
of the Ohio the bank sinister.) 


By Joun Crowe RANSOM 


AWNY are the leaves turned, but they still hold. 
It is the harvest; what shall this land produce? 
A meager hill of kernels, a runnel of juice. 
Declension looks from our land, it is old. 
Therefore let us assemble, dry, grey, spare, 
And mild as yellow air. 


“T hear the creak of a raven’s funeral wing.” 

The young men would be joying in the song 

Of passionate birds; their memories are not long. 
What is it thus rehearsed in sable? “Nothing.” 
Trust not but the old endure, and shall be older 
Than the scornful beholder. 


We pluck the spindling ears and gather the corn. 
One spot has special yield? “On this spot stood 
Heroes and drenched it with their only blood.” 
And talk meets talk, as echoes from the horn 

Of the hunter—echoes are the old men’s arts, 
Ample are the chambers of their hearts. 


Here come the hunters, keepers of a rite. 

The horn, the hounds, the lank mares coursing by 
Under quaint archetypes of chivalry; 

And the fox, lovely ritualist, in flight 

Offering his unearthly ghost to quarry; 

And the fields, themselves to harry. 


Resume, harvesters. The treasure is full bronze 

Which you will garner for the Lady, and the moon 

Could tinge it no yellower than does this noon; 

But the grey will quench it shortly—the fields, men, 
stones. 

Pluck fast, dreamers; prove as you rumble slowly 

Not less than men, not wholly. 
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Bare the arm too, dainty youths, bend the knees 
Under bronze burdens. And by an autumn tone 
As by a grey, as by a green, you will have known 
Your famous Lady’s image; for so have these. 
And if one say that easily will your hands 

More prosper in other lands, 





Angry as wasp-music, be your cry then: 

“Forsake the Proud Lady, of the heart of fire, 

The look of snow, to the praise of a dwindled choir, 
Song of degenerate specters that were men? 

The sons of the fathers shall keep her, worthy of 
What these have done in love.” 


True, it is said of our Lady, she ageth. 
But see, if you peep shrewdly, she hath not stooped; 
Take no thought of her servitors that have drooped, 
For we are nothing; and if one talk of death— 

Why, the ribs of the earth subsist frail as a breath 
If but God wearieth. 














YOUNG APRIL 


By Grace Noi_i CrRowELL 


ouncG April plays strange pranks with little streets: 
The glancing raindrops skip like children there, 
The flags along the walks are primping girls 
Who love blue flowers and pin them in their hair. 


The trees beside the pavements want to dance, 
And would—if they were not so primly set; 
The foolish small lawns dress up in their best 
And never seem to care how wet they get. 





And sudden, bright—among new startled leaves 
A little kindled fire burns and glows, 

Rain does not quench it, and its feathered flame 
Is not fanned out by any wind that blows. 


Young April plays strange pranks with little streets— 
Smail houses blink their windowed eyes—and try 

To keep them open long enough to see 

What queer things happen to an April sky. 





REALITY 


By Lucia TRENT 


yon voice has never answered to my listening, 
Nor have I caught the gleaming of your eyes; 
But I have loved your soul and loved your glistening 
Star-flooded vision of the widening skies. 


Though you may never find me nor endeavor 
To give my dreaming true finality, 

Though life may be an empty hope forever, 
You are more real than all reality. 


























THREE IRONIES 


By JAKE ZEITLIN 


a. 


have watched 

Sinuous snakes glide 
Through the grass 
Or hide 
And swing head and tongue 
Upward 
After whirring grasshoppers. 


But yesterday I walked 

Where the sun 

Threw a flood of dazzling bombs 
Upon an autumn day. 

There, amid the broken yellow grass, 
A dull green grasshopper 

Sat solemnly eating 

Of a golden-plated serpent. 


II 


From the darkness 

A white pigeon falls 
Through the drizzle 

To the cold wet pavement. 


We huddle together 
Under the arc-light. 


Spring of a black gutter cat, 
Flutter of white feathers 
Beat down to the ground 

By the rain. 


But I do not interfere. 
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Ill 
In October 


Brown monarchs came— 

Brown-winged, 

Clothed in white-spotted velvet. 

They fluttered in clouds along each low path, 
Filled the creek beds, 

And clung to the haw trees— 

Clung till they outnumbered the leaves; 
Refoliating empty branches. 


In the background 

A brilliant cardinal— 
Black-mustached— 
Fluttered and chirped 
And fattened. 























THE UNWILLING LOVER PRAYS FOR 
COURTING WEATHER 


By ConsTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


AIN CHIEF stalks through the forest 
On his tens-and-tens gray legs, 
Cold, wet, long legs like a salmon’s tail splashing! 
But I must tramp the wild shore 
Singing the Lover’s Song of the Search 
Singing of old Bibba’s daughter, fat Woo-hela; 
Fat, rich, strong Woo-hela, 


Daughter of rich old Bibba. 


I have piled wood at Bibba’s door, 

I have laid deer’s meat on his threshold, 

I have gathered berries for his mouth; 

From a mighty cedar log with fire and flint 

I have dug a great canoe for Bibba— 

Oh sore arms! Oh sore sinews of arms! love-pains! ai-i! 
He has said, ““Woo-hela is thine.” 

Therefore must I wander forth, asking Earth 

To speak Woo-hela’s name to my heart. 

“Dsa-atseks, Mother, speak to the earth in me: 

What is the name of my woman? 

At dusk, at dusk, my torch will burn; 

My time is come. Show me her house!” 

If I make no love-journey for her, Woo-hela will sulk. 


Now, of him, that unknown one, far back, 

Who first made this courting custom in a wet land, 
I say, ‘May the Old Black Bear-Devil 

Scratch up his foolish bones, 


And the Foul Black Raven-Devil peck them!’ 





I look up through the smoke-hole—Ai-k! wet! gray! wet! 
Neqno’q, I wish to wed; let me come forth! 

Can I carry a torch through your waters? 

Still his tens-and-tens gray legs go kicking! 

There is no hope of clear sky 
Till I stand in the wooden mouth 
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Of Great Bear, my mother’s totem, 

And pray for courting weather. 

“Neqno’q! Negqno’q! Samayits! Samayits! 

(“Chief! Chief! Have pity! Have pity!) 

Ramra’den tgyine’s wal tler’nt nesegya’tent; 

(Look down and see what those whom you made are do. 
ing; ) 

Man sa ’ikya si’ent ada ma d’o ds’ant!” 

(Pull up your foot and sweep off your face!”’) 


Oh fat Woo-hela! 

The deer’s meat, the wood piled, the great canoe I dug; 
Must I also pray for you— 

Ai! till my throat is like a hollow log burned? 
Samayits! Samayits! 

My nose tickles with my sacred whining, 

But Neqno’g still goes stalking— 


= + 8 
Sam-a--yits! Sam-a-a-a-yi-its! 
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SONNET TO DEATH 
By WiiiiAM Russe_i CLARK 


l’ I must die, as other men have died, 

Then give me peace, I pray you, give me peace. 
If it is sleep I ask—I must have lied 

When life’s first drowsiness gave me release. 
I saw a mound of earth this very day 
Where old trees talked with fingers in the air: 
They were too dead to see me come their way, 
Yet there was living in their feigned despair. 
And I who never feared the hungry night 

That carried stars upon his rounded back, 

Felt wonderment at this unholy sight 

Of two lean hounds—the leaders of the pack. 

I wonder if the death that laughs at me 

Will take the body of a naked tree! 





A BALLAD OF THE ALAMO 


By KARLE Witson BAKER 


The story goes that Travis, just before Santa Anna’s final 
attack upon the Alamo, drew a line on the floor with his sword. 
point, and asked that every man who was ready to die with him 
cross over to his side. James Bowie, who was too ill to walk, 
asked his comrades to lift his cot across. Every other man but 
one stepped over. Whether the legend is true or not, it agrees 
well with all that is known of Travis, particularly with his letters 
from the Alamo, which are preserved among the archives of 
the state of Texas. 


E drew a straight line 
Across the dirt floor: 
Within, it was death-still— 
Without, was a roar 


And a scream of the trumpets: 
Within, was a Word— 

And a line drawn clean 

By the sweep of a sword. 


No help was coming, now— 
That hope was done. 

No more the free air, 

No more the sun 


Bright on the blue leagues 
Of buffalo-clover. 
Travis drew a line 
And they all crossed over. 


Travis had a wife at home, 
Travis was young; 

Travis had a little boy 
Whose tight arms clung, 





But Travis saw a far light 
Shining before: 




















A BALLAD OF THE ALAMO 


Travis drew a sword-cut 
Across the dirt floor. 


* * * * 


And now the old fort stands 
Placid and dim, 
Blinking and dreaming 


Of them and of him; 


And now past the Plaza 
Other tides roar, 

Since Travis wrote “Valor” 
Across the sand floor, 


And the guns they will rust, 
And the captains will go, 
And an end come at last 

To the wars that we know, 


But as long as there travails 
A Spirit in man 

In a war that was ancient 
Before Time began, 


Here will the brave come 
To read a high Word— 
Cut clean in the dust 

By the stroke of a sword. 
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TWO POEMS 


By Joun DRINKWATER 


FELICITY 


66 ers, come stay awhile, 
And talk with me, you pretty maid.” 
She glanced at me, a girl of guile, 
And she went running down the glade. 


I stirred the embers on the stone, 
I sprinkled rushes on the floor, 

I took my pen to write alone,— 
And she was tapping on the door. 


SIR EGLAMOUR’S FAREWELL 


Because you bid me go, and set aside 
All that our love had been, 

The praise, the dedication of a bride, 
The kingdom of a queen— 


I go, too proud to question. But Ill wear 
No favor riding forth— 

All words of poor compassioning forbear— 
Enough! I know my north. 
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SONNETS 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


JUDITH 


‘= Hebrew, lovely Jewess, here I vow—” 

The drunken words were cut by drunken sleep, 
As hideous as death, almost as deep. 

“God of my fathers, do not fail me now.” 

She pressed her hands one moment on her brow, 
Then swung the sword with no uncertain sweep, 
Smote, and beheld a sudden red stream leap 

Over the royal robes, she knew not how. 


She shuddered, reeled, her whole soul sickened, then 
A mighty wave of triumph reared her heart, 
And she forgot the hostile ground she trod. 
“My countrymen, heroic countrymen, 
A feeble, fearful maid hath done her part. 
So fall the enemies of Israel’s God.” 


MADAME DU DEFFAND 


The evils of the world are nothing, I 
Can well endure blindness, old age, and pain, 
With all the ills they carry in their train. 
But this intolerable monotony, 
These days alike, alike, that wander by 
And wander by and wander by again, 


The long, still nights, when long, still thoughts in 


vain 


Trail through the dark their old inanity! 


Ah, love me, love me! I have always sought 
Life of the brain. Life of the heart is all. 
The sleights of wit, the cunning shifts of thought, 
Twitch but raise not the dead and velvet pall 
Of black ennui. Wisdom’s too dearly bought. 
Love, love, love only, on love too late I call. 








CALL FOR A CUSTOM-BUILT POET 


By GERALD W. JOHNSON 


those who decry all poetry societies. This, it 

seems to me, betrays an arrogant and intolerant 
spirit. No Philistine whom I have encountered has yet 
brought one valid, logical charge against poetry societies, 
They harm no man and no institution. They violate no 
tribal tabu. No province, satrapy, fief, sanjak or vilayet 
in all Philistia has suffered any inconvenience whatsoever 
by reason of their existence. If they are perfectly useless, so 
is the vermiform appendix; yet most reasonable men do 
not have recourse to major surgery until the appendix 
becomes inflamed. So far, the poetry societies have 
exhibited no faintest sympton of inflammation. Is it then 
reasonable to insist that they should be cut out? 


A, MONG the nobility and gentry of Philistia there are 


The reference, of course, is to poetry societies that 
live up to the name. A poetry society that is a patent 
fraud is objectionable per se. One encounters occasion- 
ally woeful congregations of what William Allen White 
calls the “‘lame-brained,” ignorant and presumptuous per- 
sons who mistake the vacuity of their minds for inspiration 
and who term their dreadful conclaves poetry societies. 
Certainly no self-respecting Philistine would lift a finger 
in defense of such insults to the general intelligence. 

But recent years have witnessed the rise in the South 
of a number of organizations that really are poetry socie- 
ties. Their members not only eschew doggerel, but 
actually write poetry. Their product is meticulously cor- 
rect, from the technical standpoint, sincere, and frequently 
beautiful. These are the societies whose suppression by 
the more austere and ruthless Philistines would be noth- 
ing short of tyrannous. It might not matter in the least to 
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anyone except the poets, but even a poet has natural 
human rights that a Philistia with any pretensions to liber- 
ality and tolerance is bound to respect. 

The fundamental grievance of the Philistines, of 
course, lies in their own nature, and not in the poetry 
societies. They have sought in the work of the societies 
poetry that appeals to them, rather than poetry that ap- 
peals to poets; and, being disappointed in the search, they 
tend to vent their exasperation upon the societies. In- 
capable of rising to the artist’s high concept of art for art’s 
sake, they miss completely the content of most of the 
societies’ work and blame it for being empty, whereas the 
reasonable and proper thing for them to do is simply to 
quit reading it. It is not written for them. It is written 
for those who have time and inclination to adore delicate 
and exquisite workmanship without worrying over whether 
or not the work possesses any significance. 

When a poet, or any other man, utters what he thinks 
or feels and utters it sincerely and honestly he has said 
something worth saying. He is better off for having said 
it, and he is worthy of respect. But it does not necessarily 
follow that he has said something worth listening to. 
What it is worth a man’s while to listen to depends at least 
as much upon the man as upon what is said. Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony is not worth the attention of a man who is 
congenitally tone-deaf, yet even Dr. Samuel Johnson 
admitted that once he was moved by the sound of trumpets. 
Einstein’s book on relativity was unquestionably worth 
writing; but I, who am floored by the subtleties of analytic 
geometry, would utterly waste the time I might devote to 
reading Einstein. 

As a commoner of Philistia, I find the time devoted to 
most of the work of our Southern poets about as profitable 
as I would find so much time devoted to study of the art 
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of batik, or of the chess problems presented in newspapers. 
But—and this is the important point—I, too, am moved 
by the sound of trumpets; and I have an uneasy feeling 
that there is somewhere a world of magnificent art into 
which there is no man to lead me. 


In short, Philistia profits little by miniature painting, 
by intaglio-cutting, by cherry-stone carving, no matter how 
delicately and exquisitely done. We who are frankly out- 
side the pale of the artists would cheerfully swap all the 
literary lapidaries south of the Potomac for one muscular 
stone-mason who should build us a tower of strength, as 
well as beauty. We are tired of gentlemanly poets whose 
verse is as faultless as their manners and their dinner- 
coats. We are 

weary, weary, weary 
Of Pan and oaten quills 
And little songs that, from the dictionary, 
Learn lore of streams and hills, 
Of studied laughter, mocking what is merry, 
And calculated thrills! 

Yet how we need a poet! The South waxes fat. Up 
to a certain point, that means health and increased 
strength; but no intelligent Philistine can blink the fact 
that beyond that point it means obesity, sloth, the gradual 
drowning of everything fine and strong in a sebaceous sea. 
In certain departments of our life, the oleaginous element 
is already unpleasantly evident. Our old pride of race, 
for instance, has lately threatened to degenerate into 
greasy parochialism, lividly demonstrated in such secre- 
tions as Ku Kluxism and lynch law. Our old loyalty is 
menaced by fatty degeneration of the heart which tends 
to convert it into the chauvinism which fills history text- 
books with suet and breeds mental bed-sores upon the 
rising generation. Even our great industrial activity of 
recent years, for long a splendid show of vigor and prog: 
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ress, now that it is a demonstrated success, holds the possi- 
bility of developing a blubbery Bourbonism that will toler- 
ate no interference with profits to no matter what social 
or humanitarian ends. 

This last may indeed be handled by severely logical 
polemic, but the two former are emotional degenerations 
with which the poet is of all men best equipped to deal. 
But it is no work for lily-fingered gentry. It calls for an 
angry poet, a man who can dream at times, but who is 
also capable of wielding a scourge of scorpions. It calls 
for a brave man, for it is quite possible that he may end 
in the flames, ringed by a howling mob. Philistia nearly 
always executes before she worships. 

This description may, of course, be applied to himself 
by every pious versifier with the messianic delusion. The 
artist who harbors the ambition of Teaching a Lesson is 
an infected artist, and no more to be selected for active 
duty in a hard campaign, no matter how small that ambi- 
tion, than is a soldier with only one lung touched by 
tuberculosis. But the artist who can live in the modern 
South without ever bursting into a paroxysm of rage is 
either blind to contemporary life (which is to say, no 
artist) or an artist with a soul so fragile as to be incapable 
of generating great passion, which is to say a minor, or 
minute, artist. 

We need in Philistia no moral instructors, no tin-plate 
messiahs. But we do need a man who can perceive or 
create a pattern in our chaotic life. We do need a man 
who can see what is loathsome in our modern civilization 
and can call it loathsome in words that will blister our ears. 
We do need a man who can see what is fine and who is 
able and willing to chisel away the fraudulent and the 
foolish until the fineness is revealed for reverence and 
preservation. We do need a man who can stimulate an 
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emotional reaction against the emotional debaichery that 
is sapping our intellectual and moral health. 

Is there such a man in the poetry societies? To ask 
if the societies are made up of such men would be idiotic; 
but is there one anywhere who even remotely threatens 
to develop into a poet of that type? If not, then the sensi- 
ble course for Philistia to pursue is simply to abandon the 
societies and proceed to generate a poet, whether by prayer 
and fasting, by spells and incantations, or by employment 
of cosines, tangents, and the process of triangulation. 


I, for one, am unable to give any satisfactory answer 
to the question. Certainly the man does not exist at 
present, but if one denies flatly that he is in process of 
development, what is one to say of DuBose Heyward, 
who has played perhaps the most conspicuous role in the 
history of the South Carolina Poetry Society? He can 
carve cherry-stones exquisitely, but he also wrote “Game- 
sters All” and the series of poems of the mountains col- 
lected under the title of Skylines. That work is certainly no 
bijouterie. I mention Mr. Heyward on account of his 
conspicuous activity in a poetry society, and also because, 
although shaken by the clamorous claims advanced by 
many Philistines in behalf of William Alexander Percy, 
I believe him to be the best poet now in practice in the 
Southern states. But there are others who, like Heyward, 
are getting better and better with such speed that it is not 
a logical impossibility that they may presently burst out of 
the charmed circle of Aesthetes and become the common 
property of all literate Southerners. 

That cannot happen too soon, for Philistia needs a 
poet—one of the old Irish type, as described by Donn 
Byrne: “a lithe, muscular man with a sword.” 














ALTYN 
By Lew SARETT 


—* the world’s most wicked city, Altyn— 
All the old wranglers who jingled in the days 
Of open range, and all the Vigilantes, 

Cupping their palsied hands behind their ears, 
Still shift reflective cuds and wag their heads 
Whenever barroom talk swings around to Altyn, 
The world’s most wicked city. 


Oh, sinful enough 
It was,—when Silver Britt, of Kootenai, 
Staked out his claim in Blackfoot Basin, sank 
His mattock into a seam of golden luck, 
And opened the Yellow Mary; when all the gates 
Of Hell went out and poured upon the town 
A flood of rustlers, mountebanks, and harpies— 
As when a logging-dam, with a mighty groan, 
Gives way and looses on a tranquil valley 
A pent-up avalanche of rotting weeds 
And slithering debris. 


In a turbulent tide, 
From every stagnant bayou of the earth 
They tumbled; outlaws, renegades, and boomers, 
Rakehells and courtezans and roustabouts— 
The spume of all the world—over the hills 
They streamed, and eddied in the town of Altyn: 
Alkali Brown, who ran the faro-bank 
And left the miners stripped of every nugget, 
With pokes as empty as a beggar’s cup 
Would be upon the reeling streets of Altyn; 
And Kansas Kitty, vast, oleaginous, 
Who amorously engulfed her maudlin guests 
With ardor more fierce than Arizona noon— 
Meanwhile, subtle of touch, five crooked fingers 
Slipped through the sliding panel in the wall 
And filched their dangling pockets; Jules Boidreau, 
The Dude of Kootenai, who conjured gold-dust 
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Out of the money-belts of all the cruisers, 
With deft white hands and the subtle abracadabra 
Of walnut shells and temperamental peas. 


Oh, never the tremble of a gentle tear 

In the world’s most wicked city; never a man 
Whose heart would yield the flower of compassion, 
Not even Gentleman Joe, who worked his spells 
With fan-tan, chuc-a-luck, and three-card monte, 
Suave as the blade of any butter-knife; 

Nor even Effie Golden—she of the eyes 

As wistful as a doe’s in rutting season, 

She of the lips suffused with all the warmth 

Of scarlet poppies after rain—Effie, 

Nobody’s woman, the woman of everyman— 
Effie, who coiled her undulating white 

Of arms about young Calvin McElroy, 

Who dubbed himself a circuit-riding parson— 
Effie, who breathed a passion on his mouth 

That melted his will as a blow-torch melts a candle— 
Effie, who poured the poison of her soul 

Into his veins, and flung him out in the pink 

Of morning, to stagger to his hut, shattered, 
Blighted, as when a sound white apple takes 

The worm from a rotten apple at its side. 


Oh, desert-winds fling handfuls of alkali 

And dust upon the mouldering bones of Altyn; 

The face of Yellow Mary Mountain, pocked 

By a thousand mattocks, robbed of its golden teeth, 
Looks down with a crooked smile and leers at Altyn; 
When hollow moon is hooked among the pines, 
The coyote, rumped on a carcass, lifts his head 
And quavers a melancholy requiem,— 

Where clanking skeletons of mining-rig 

And darkly looming winch are silhouetted 

Against the moon, like gibbets dangling the ghosts 
Of the once high dreams of Altyn. 
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Nothing remains 
Of the world’s most wicked city; nothing-remains— 
Except a solitary grave that rambles 
With cactus-brush and purple clematis 
Planted by McElroy’s fast-rotting fingers, 
Patterned about by skulls of buffaloes— 
Dark-socketed tenements of drowsy bees 
And darting centipedes; and girdling the mound, 
Like a bulwark against the world, a wall of stone, 
Painfully hewn and painfully mortised, and lifted 
Painfully into place by bleeding hands; 
And on the hillock, within this miniature 
God’s Acre, a weary weathered shingle leaning 
Upon the wind, and deeply carved by a hand 
Palsied with fever: Effie Golden—gone. 
Oh, nothing remains, nothing remains of Altyn, 
Most wicked city in the world; Altyn, 
Where never the eye of any man had known 
The glint and tremble of a gentle tear; 
Where never the stony furrows of a heart 
Had yielded up the flower of compassion. 





GENTLE SHADES OF LONGFELLOW 
By G. R. ELLiotT 


There are more guests at table than the hosts 
Invited; the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts 

As silent as the pictures on the wall. 


WV "resi LinDsay, tramping and talking among the 


Rockies a couple of years ago, said he considered 

Longfellow a greater poet than Walt Whitman, 
The remark was noted in a book by Stephen Graham, and 
smiled at by reviewers. It was indeed queerly discordant 
with our age. Doubtless it conveyed the sense of the ma. 
jority of Americans who happen just now to be in exis. 
tence. But we—by which I mean, of course, our age— 
know the difference between existence and real life: we are 
more keenly aware of it than any age has ever been or, 
probably, ever will be. ““[Existence] is real, [existence] is 
earnest,” sang Longfellow, in our translation. But we 
have changed all that. We know that existence, though 


very extensive—characterizing, indeed, most people mos f 
of the time—is walled off from real life by stone-heavy f 


conventions. Life that is real and vital is limitless: it 


admits no walls, it moves in all directions, it excludes m | 


territory ... except existence. And just here is our pare 


dox. Life leaps all barriers, but it cannot even crawl in | 


wards over the mean walls of bourgeoisie and academe. 
Life is fluid and all-pervasive; but it cannot permeate the 
continental soil where browzes “that monster, custom. 
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Our poetic spirit includes, or patronizes and assumes tf 
include, Walt Whitman; but it excludes Longfellow 


whose work, like existence, is quite extensive. 


The paradoxical state of present American poetry hi | 
been noted by the most sympathetic critics. Rate tht} 


value of our verse as high as we will, and still it appea} 
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too much overshadowed by its quantity. Our poetic spirit 
is extraordinarily widespread and lively: our distinguished 
poems are few. Our poets feel progressive, but they don’t 
get very far ahead. Confusion of the paths ahead is par- 
ticularly marked just now, at the turn of the quarter-cen- 
tury. The first generation of our twentieth century poets 
has matured and shown its full bent. The second genera- 
tion, so far, seems—well, less certain of its ways to distinc- 
tion, but still more determined to be free, vital, unconven- 
tional, unacademic. At this juncture, “the horologe of 
eternity,” blatantly cliché, rings the academic centenary 
of Longfellow. In the spring of 1825 he was getting 
ready to throw off his undergraduate coil at Bowdoin Col- 
lege and to plunge into real . . . academic existence. He 
was fortunate, comparatively, in one respect: he didn’t 
labor under the urgent necessity of not resembling Long- 
fellow. In fact the total world of poetry, so far, was extraor- 
dinarily open to him. He felt free to study, translate, 
copy, and when possible create, at any point in that world 
to which his genius drew him. He was mastering lan- 
guages, and ready to ransack history and geography, for 
the sake of verse. He was preparing a rather spirited 
Commencement oration pleading for a fuller recognition 
of “our native American poets;” while fate was preparing 
for him the means of rambling over romantic Europe. 
Unlike the English Romanticists, he was not strenuously 
reacting from eighteenth century verse.* Nor did there 
loom for him the strife of “God and Nature,” of knowing 
and feeling, which tangled the misfortunate Tennyson. 





*For instance, he was not to be debarred, later, from composing “The Jewish 
Cemetery at Newport” in Gray’s elegiac rhythm—and from making it a better 
poem, as a whole, than Gray’s very popular “Elegy.” “Why better?” Because 
while lacking Gray’s finest touches, it lacks also his pompous melancholy and 
sentimental egoism. It catches, through a rich local condition (a characteristi- 
cally American one), a pathos far wider and more valid than that which Gray 
read into the lives of his ideal-stolid yokels. And it is beautifully architectured. 
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The God of his Puritan forefathers, somewhat dislimned, 
could blend well enough with the larger notion of Life 
which the Transcendalists were disseminating, and 
with the old or distant deities into whose presence his 
wide study of poetry was leading him. His doctrines and 
exclusions were native to him, almost undeliberated. Ex. 
cepting Keats, he became the least dogmatic of the major 
poets of the century. In 1825, in short, the young Long. 
fellow was preparing to get poetry wherever he was cap- 
able of finding it. In 1925, our younger poets are pre- 
paring to get it wherever they are led and permitted by 
the current dogma of vitality, or “vitalism;” which is all 
the more restrictive in that it makes a great show of being 
broad and free. 


In Whitman, the thing was not a dogma but an original 
experience. It was also a natural and powerful swing of 
the American poetic spirit, away from the thin inclusive- 
ness of Longfellow, toward a vivid immediacy of expres- 
sion. Because we and no other nation had a Longfellow, 
we alone had presently a Whitman. The two are comple- 
mentary, and neither, except in distorted literary history, 
is more characteristic of America than the other, or more 
organic in the development of her poetry. Unable yet to 
produce great poems, America wrote through Longfellow 
fine and shapely poems, and then through Whitman pas- 
sages and hints of a greater poetry. The fresh American 
material to which Whitman devoted himself was matrix 
of his imagistic manner. He saw a new nation, vivid and 
strong in many particulars, but in general crude, scatter- 
ing, and unformed. Similar was his poetry: in vision 
large and inchoate, in manner a resonant promenade of 
particular images. His style, rather than his vision, has 
been effectual in our twentieth century poetry. Like the 
style of Pope, though for different reasons, it is divorceable 
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from the author’s temper, stimulates technical interest, 
and engages in the writing of verse a large number of 
moderate talents. Moreover, the cult of imagism—in the 
widest sense of the term, as indicating a general stylistic 
tendency of which the so-called Imagists have been only a 
particular sign—recalls the neo-classic cult of two cen- 
turies ago in its encouragement of a needed revision of 
poetic style, and also in producing a false grandiloquence 
of its own. In this case the grandiloquence is strident 
instead of smooth—what an English critic, the late Sir 
Walter Raleigh, called “a strained effort to write strong.” 
For strong writing in the imagistic manner a personality 
the size of Whitman’s is requisite. With us the manner 
has been most successful, poetically, when most delicate; 
as in Carl Sandburg’s “‘wide dreaming pansy of an old 
pond in the night,” or in any one of the lovely pastels of 
“H. D.” Her work hints the completion of the imagistic 
movement and our need of fresh direction. For imagism 
means the abeyance of large design and full poetic ideas: 


in this region our poets, for the past decade or so, have 
been fumbling. 


Their firmest holds, very often, have been taken upon 
satire; which, on account of what Mr. Mencken calls ‘‘our 
disillusion,” has been a pressing literary overtone of our 
time. Many of our most satisfying poems have been 
satirical or, at least, swayed by satiric ideas. This depart- 
ment of our verse should develop in skill and explicitness. 
At the same time the main body and spirit of our poetry 
should go free. For we know that satire has a way of 
keeping poetry a trim little servant of prose, clothing her 
in the used garments rather than the real powers of house- 
mistress. Moreover satire today has very much less of 
poetic possibility than it had two centuries ago. Swift in 
his prose idyl of the Houyhnhnms lacerated society while 
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worshiping a positive social idea, a traditional and quite 
poetic “Reason” coming down from ancient times. He 
and his brother wits assumed that philosophy was possible, 
for the enlightened few at least, as guide to the social in- 
tention of the universe, and to the right and comely life 
of aman among men. But nowadays, says Bertrand Rus. 
sell, philosophy, except when mathematical, is bankrupt. 
Our wits are individualists and impressionists. They merge 
the conventions of old thought with those of the new 
bourgeoisie, and crack their whip at the whole circling 
show, like the circus ring-master, with no desire of really 
hitting anything. Properly, they profess no social prin- 
ciples, like Mr. Mencken: his work, in outlook at least, 
is the crown of the genre.* The increasing crowd of his 
imitators have the right artistic instinct . . . in so far as 
they are not born poets, or critics capable of helping to 
shape our poetry. For on the whole our present satiric 
strain is the antithesis and cul-de-sac of poetry.** And our 
American “river of water of life, bright as crystal, pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God” is not yet so copious 
that we can afford to let any of it get drained off and 
bottled up in that roiled cove. 


To be sure, the initial indent for that cove was made 
by Whitman himself. He joggled sandy social banks, giv- 
ing the current places to push through if it wanted to; 
but he did not stay to urge or watch it. He went on with 
his vision. Whether we will go on with it, further and 


*When he keeps concealed his Nietzscheism—his shocked kindness of heart 
and his faith in stridency of will—his mien satisfies the artistic eye, and the 
cracking play of his lash has a full rhythm. But often our wits succumb to the 
charm of some current hobby, thus losing their role and becoming the mor 
absurd; like Mr. D. H. Lawrence circling around seriously on the back of a 
super-sexed life-force. 


**Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim’s essay on “The Elusive Art” in The Saturday 
Review, Nov. 22, 1924, is stirring as satire, and obfuscating as an account 0 
poetry; a good astringent for the middle-aged professorial muse, but far too 
constrictive for our growing poets. 
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further, is now the pressing question for American poetry, 
as for American life. His stylistic manner, as I said, has 
been carried further,—into reaches of satiric pungency, 
or delicate sensuous effects, quite beyond his own scope. 
But his vision has been left where he left it. It has been 
reverenced and reémbodied, as in Witter Bynner’s beauti- 
ful but rather factitious poem ““The New World.” But 
it has not been carried forward, as the spirit of Whitman 
yearned that it should. One sign of this stagnant condi- 
tion is that Whitman has not yet become like Longfellow 
a full subject for satire. When his blatancies are just as 
comic and undesirable as Longfellow’s in the eyes of 
current writers, when his accidents are clearly marked off 
from his essence, then our love of him will be sound and 
progressive. So far, he is a fetish, and quarry for dogma. 
His large tolerant neglect of old convention has become, in 
a thousand lesser souls, a conventional antipathy to all 
convention—a blind aversion from the convention-making 
power in human nature itself, which is the twin of poetry. 
For blunderingly enough that power, like poetry, seeks 
human integration and loves design. Whitman, while 
deficient in the art of design, was in spirit a lover of large 
design. His insistence upon the inclusiveness of his Ego 
was an instinctive effort to transcend the particularism of 
his art. After listing particulars at length, he continually 
felt the need for a quick ascent to the universal. But he 
had slight power of integrating chosen particulars in some 
poetic form of the universal. That power is not of a day; 
it is built up through long centuries, and no poet’s local 
experience can carry him far into it. In other words, 
poetic idea and mood—creative thought and feeling which, 
merged in the poet’s own experience, come out in the form 
of notable poems—hbelong to poetic tradition, conceived 
as a living world of achieved poetry. Thither our newest 
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poets must be urged to turn; if American poems are not 
to be mushrooms in our worldly pastures—numerous, 
often racy enough, but small and ill-fed. 


Prerequisite is that special gentleness, or gentility, of 
spirit that fosters devotion to the world of poetry as dis. 
tinct from all other worlds. Keats had it; and Keats js 
a very acceptable authority today. We need his rich 
amity, his elusion of all dogma, his devoted feeling for the 
best poetic ideas of the past. But his poetic thought was 
left immature; and his style has in it a confined and rather 
feverish intenseness of imagery the like of which our own 
poets have now cultivated sufficiently. Just as he sometimes 
suggests “London and neighborhood,” so there is a certain 
mode of American style that “commutes” too eagerly be- 
tween New York and nature. Our poets often feel it incum- 
bent upon them to be intense in their writing when they 
are not so in themse'ves, thus confuting reality by means 
of “realism.”’ Intensity tends to be regarded as the sine 
qua non. The idea of intensity confuses our issue. But 
Longfellow helps to clear it. The singular unintensity of 
his style throws into relief his fine art of design. In “My 
Lost Youth,” for instance, hardly a single image seems 
strange and beautiful, but the whole poem—-so finely is 
the mood upbuilded from beginning to end of the ten stan- 
zas—is indeed a “strange and beautiful song.” Long- 
fellow’s best poems, like no other, can set us free from the 
current pedantry of the non-cliché. He can encourage a 
young poet to follow intently the whole mood and design 
of whatever he is writing and, in process, to use any image, 
no matter how conventional, that he happens really to 
want. 

Of course, many members of the present generation 
are reacting from the passages of Longfellow on which 
their childhood was fed, and have not yet made fresh selec- 
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tions of their own. They loathe the piece about “the for- 
get-me-nots of the angels” in Evangeline, and miss the 
scene of the dead in the charity hospital during the pesti- 
lence, each covered with temporary unowned sheet . . . 
“drifts of snow by the roadside.” They drop Evangeline 
in toto and do not yet read the charming imagistic ““Kéra- 


99 


mos.” Longfellow, re-read, has many a passage that 
sufficiently meets the taste of our day,* even while he hints 
the narrowness of that taste. For instance, admirers of 
Carl Sandburg could find faint anticipations of him in this: 


Still is the night. The sound of feet 
Has died away from the empty street. 
And like an artisan, bending down 

His head on his anvil, the dark town 
Sleeps, with a slumber deep and sweet. 


Or in “The Ropewalk” with its ““booth of mountebanks ;” 


With its smell of tar and planks, 
And a girl poised high in air : 
On a cord, in spangled dress, 
With a faded loveliness, 

And a weary look of care. 


Readers of Robert Frost, author of ““An Old Man’s Winter 
Night,” could condone the solitary father of the Baron of 
St. Castine— 


And the old man rouses from his dreams, 
And wanders restless through the house, 
As if he heard strange voices call. 

His footsteps echo along the floor 

Of a distant passage, and pause awhile— 


whose death has this profound simplicity: “No longer he 
waits for any one.” The New England austerity of E. A. 


*Recently I sent copies of the first stanza of “In the Churchyard at Cam- 
bridge,” with title and author’s name omitted, to a number of young college 
persons much interested in current verse, some of them promising poets themselves. 
“Who wrote this?” I queried; “I have seen it quoted ...a new poem?” Quite 
new to them, their answers showed, but acceptable as belonging to our age! I 
have not disillusioned them; but it is just possible that some of them will read 
thus far in the present essay, when I send them copies. 
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Robinson recalls the sunken slave-ships of Longfellow, 
with their dreadful wnder-water moving: 


Beyond the fall of dews, 
Deeper than plummet lies, 
Float ships, with all their crews, 
No more to sink or rise. 


There the black slave-ship swims, 
Freighted with human forms, 

Whose fettered, fleshless limbs 
Are not the sport of storms. 


As for the Imagists,—their neat glory is incipient, I find, 
in numerous passages of our neglected classic. Consider 
this “Dutch Picture:” 


In his tulip-garden there by the town, 
Overlooking the sluggish stream, 
With his Moorish cap and dressing-gown, 
The good sea-captain, hale and brown, 
Walks in a waking dream.... 


But when the winter rains begin, 
He sits and smokes by the blazing brands, 
And old seafaring men come in, 
Goat-bearded, gray, and with double chin, 
And rings upon their hands. 


Or this ceramic churchman: 


Here in this old neglected church, 
That long eludes the traveller’s search, 
Lies the dead bishop on his tomb; 
Earth upon earth he slumbering lies, 
Life-like and death-like in the gloom; 
Garlands of fruit and flowers in bloom 
And foliage deck his resting-place; 

A shadow in the sightless eyes, 

A pallor on the patient face, 

Made perfect by the furnace heat,— 
All earthly passions and desires 

Burnt out by purgatorial. fires. 


Or these pungent Eastern ornaments: 


Osiris, holding in his hand 
The lotus; Isis, crowned and veiled; 


The sacred Ibis, and the Sphinx; 
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Bracelets with blue enamelled links; 

The Scarabee in emerald mailed, 

Or spreading wide his funeral wings; 
Lamps that perchance their night-watch kept 
O’er Cleopatra while she slept:— 

All plundered from the tombs of kings. 


After Amy Lowell’s “City of Falling Leaves,” read this 
from “Michael Angelo:” 

Petrarca is for women and for lovers, 

And for those soft Abati who delight 

To wander down long garden-walks in summer, 

Tinkling their little sonnets all day long, 

As lap-dogs do their bells. 
Surely our nice and resolute sophistication was gently 
germinal in Longfellow. But if we turn quickly to the 
following scene, laid in “Killingworth,” destitute of 


birds— 


A wagon, overarched with evergreen, 

Upon whose boughs were wicker cages hung, 
All full of singing birds, came down the street, 
Filling the air with music wild and sweet— 


we must, of course, curl a disdainful lip. The date is out 
of such romantic simplicity of sentiment, for us. John 
Masefield, to be sure, would like that passage. The Eng- 
lish have a way of being suddenly old-fashioned, whenever 
they feel so inclined. In the London literary world, re- 
vivals of forgotten writers—for instance, the poet John 
Clare, at the present moment—jostle elbows with the 
excitements of newest modes. But literary New York 
moves in a few grooves, and projects them through the 
land. The main track just now is “vitalism,” and the 
artistic wheels of Longfellow do not fit it at all. The fol- 
lowing, for instance, will never do: 
Sing of the air, and the wild delight 
Of wings that uplift and winds that uphold you, 


The joy of freedom, the rapture of flight 
Through the drift of the floating mists that enfold you. 
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Possibly that tune of “uplift,” “drift,” and “mists” js 
polyphonically prophetic. But the thing as a whole, 
though it has zest, has not our special brand of zest. It 
is too Swinburnean; it lacks deliberate irregularities . . , 
in short, we smell a homely hearth-fire near at hand. 


If Longfellow’s poetry, on the whole, is the sheltered 
fireside, our present poetry is the single-flue furnace—I 
mean the kind that belongs to one of my friends. It 
sends up in one certain spot a gush of hottest air which is 
advertised to pervade the whole house. In reality its 
orbit is at once narrow and vague. One wearies of this 
local intensity, this pseudo-catholic inclusiveness. In the 
parlor one glances wistfully at the old empty fireplace. 
It still really belongs here, no matter how much the old 
home has been altered since the days when 

It bronzed the rafters overhead; 

On the old spinet’s ivory keys 

It played inaudible melodies; 

It crowned the sombre clock with flame,— 

The hands, the hours, the maker’s name. . . 
Those images, now “improved” away, still indicate main 
objects in our house of life. And though the Longfellowan 
flame seems to us mild, its scope and touch are certain. 
Instead of single-flue intensity, it has a true poetic gentility 
with true poetic zest. 

We must re-learn the difference between life’s inten- 
sity and poetry’s zest. To obscure it is a crude old bour- 
geois error that thrives in a young industrial country, and 
sways—even while they fancy themselves freed of bour- 
geois sway—her young poets. They too may crave a 
quantity rather than a quality of feeling, and assume that 
passing intensities are the very making of poetry instead 
of the most uncertain of all of its raw materials. To 
fancy that poetry may be crammed with “‘real life,”’ hastily 
fattened on crude vivid experience, belongs with the error 
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of the get-rich-quick citizen who decides to buy a fine life 
for himself and family with much cash. Both errors are 
more common in America than elsewhere. So is the error 
of the indulgent critic who, insensibly affected by the 
recent diffusion of pseudo-scientific optimism, believes 
that our present orgy of vitality will certainly, as though 
by operation of natural law, work out to the benefit of our 
poetry in the near future. The sequel may well be quite 
the opposite—as a child whose parents are trying to fatten 
him on an overplus of vitamines is long kept thin (accord- 
ing to recent pronouncements of medical science) as the 
result of maldigestion. The near-future need of American 
poetry is a fresh regimen, a better diet; and the first step 
toward it is to realize how thin the child still is. To fancy 
that our poetry is in general more “real” than Long- 
fellow’s is to be more naive in regard to life and poetry 
than he was. Our poetic mettle is not thicker. But our 
experiences have thickened. And therefore to remake 
them into poetry we have all the more need of a right poetic 
zest, disentangled from “‘vital intensities” on the one hand, 
and cynic disillusions on the other. Poetry has a vital and 
constant disillusion of her own: a keen sense that things 
“realistic” today are not so tomorrow, that cynic tirades 
and sexy flairs belong to the same transiency as the dull 
conventions they react from. Therewith she has a keen 
sense of her own eternity—her own life and designs persist- 
ing through the centuries—and a patient zest in moulding 
something of the passing show to her own purposes. Poetry 
herself is not a “realist” in the present sense of the word. 
She realizes the difference between herself and “‘real life,”’ 
and believes religiously in transubstantiation. The pang 
and joy of this skeptical faith have always been the emo- 
tional differentiz of poetry. They belong with poetic zest 
and mark it off from all other intensities. They come to 
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the poet less from his experience of life than from his 
experience of the life of poetry. Longfellow had a wider 
experience of that life, and a clearer gift in applying it, 
than anyone else so far in America. 


The mildness of his style, now so much misconceived, 
was inevitable. It was due ultimately to the limits of 
American poetry, which, as still today, was not strong. 
grown enough to apprehend very much of America’s life 
without losing too much of its own.* Only an artist of 
the unintensity and detachment of Longfellow could so 
dedicate himself, under American conditions, to the world 
of poetry. Moreover, his work represents a golden moment. 
The old narrow Puritan intensity, incapable of poetry, had 
faded; the new industrial-democratic intensity, disruptive 
for poetry, had not arrived. It is significant that the fair 
moment could not be seized by Emerson, our profoundest 
worshiper of poetry. His verse shows how naive, impatient, 
and fitful, how mich lacking in clear grasp of poetic mode, 
our American devotion to poetry can be, even when most 
exalted and pure—how long a way toward the heights 
of poetic expression we have to go. Our basic need is the 
patient and thorough zest in poetry—a zest not to be 
warped from its aim by our thronging cults and gusty 
“‘vitalities”°—that Longfellow achieved for us. “Achieved” 
is the word. His poetic gentility, so far from being in its 
essential nature a deficiency of the Victorian New England 
school,** now outgrown or outworn, is a positive achieve- 








*Mr. D. H. Lawrence in his recent book upon American literature puts the 
matter the other way round: our notable writers have been timid Anglo-Saxons 
shrinking from the mammoth life of a new continent. A still more amusing book 
could be written upon Anglo-Saxon literary primitivists, in gardened England, 
safely yearning for American cave-realities. 


**As in the newest view of our literary history. This view really begins our 
national poetry with Whitman, disbranching us from much material sap. It is 
likely to make headway in certain of our colleges, in reaction from the attitude 
of older academics who felt with the Hostess that, though very hospitable, they 
“could not abide swaggerers.” 
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ment of American poetry, needing to be continually re- 
sumed and built upon. 


To be sure, the achievement had to be paid for. The 
price was the genteel and angelic aspects of Longfellow’s 
style—ghostly offspring of the pioneer and the Puritan. 
Children of harsh parents are likely to be soft in spots, 
especially when submitted to an elaborate book-education. 
In Longfellow’s verse the lineaments of the pioneering 
Piritan gentleman hover in the form of a genteel angel, 
cultivating flowers instead of clearing stumps, bringing 
us airs from heaven, screening off and perfuming the blasts 
from hell. Yet at bottom the scented style had in Long- 
fellow the same source as in Keats,—an exceptional de- 
sire, in a century full of harsh and cross purposes, for 
sheer poetic beauty of expression. He succumbed to the 
lure of obvious esthetic effects. But it is to our advantage 
to think rather of his successful avoidance of unpoetic 
effects. Didacticism spread its claws on every side of him; 
but excepting a few awkward scratches—worst of all the 
dreadful translation of ““The Children of the Lord’s Sup- 
per’ —he escaped and passed on fancy-free. His poetry 
is more given over to fancy and mood than he himself was, 
for his miliew was not equal to his character. The Renais- 
sance tradition of character in beauty, of moral conduct 
harmonious with poetic purpose, had suffered even more 
heavily in New than in old England. Longfellow grew 
up in a community which liked its verse sentimental when 
not moralistic, and could not much encourage the nobility 
of art. In avoiding moralism Longfellow’s muse was 
thrown much upon sentiment and fancy. Yet he continu- 
ally tried for a mode of style that would be more serious 
and yet not distasteful poetically. Emerson under the 
same circumstances produced the grand style jerky. Long- 
fellow, vowed at least to other than broken music, pro- 
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duced the grand style flat . . . yet not flatulent, like Tenny. 
son’s, nor moving, as the Miltonic vein of Wordsworth 
often does, with a sort of bumptious bounce. In “‘Mori- 
turi Salutamus,” “John Endicott,” ““The Golden Legend,” 
“Michael Angelo,” Longfellow is bearer of a high poetic 
tradition which at least he will not debauch. But in par. 
ticular passages he could not often attain the impressive. 
ness which belongs to his poetry as a whole, to his entire 
poetic mood, which holds in solution a fine personal 
character. This way of looking at a poet’s work is not 
countenanced by those who, under the sway of imagism 
and the élan vital, desire briskness in detail and some 
impersonal throb of nature in the whole. Nevertheless 
the firm, sweet, and laborious living of the man Long. 
fellow, because devoted to the aims of poetry and free 
from the cult-spirit, goes on like a stream through the 
whole territory of his work and gives it a recurrent fresh- 
ness of poetic appeal lacking in many artists of a more 
originative genius. 

And surely his work has a certain shadowy loveliness 
quite its own,—as of a stream in a flat unfertile region 
covering itself with foliage, and never stagnant, having a 
current always toward the sea. His melancholy, I think, 
is mainly that of Poetry herself in a locale where the flow 
of verse cannot yet be beautifully strong. At the same 
time his realization of his limits, and his will to do what 
he could for poetry within them, won him a clear distine- 
tion in the total story of poetry. Worshiping the epic 
gods afar off, he created near at hand the limpid shadowy 
eagerness of Hiawatha. He cultivated the homely romance 
of New England’s sailing-ships and country-sides and 
birds of passage, and could catch the quaint humors of her 
religionists and sea-captains; even while interpreting for 
her, exquisitely, the moods of old artists and old lovely 
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cities beyond the sea. No other poet has a style at once so 
homely and so cultivated. No other style has the peculiar 
quiet gleaming of his whenever it touches a shadow. His 
verse is the mild rain that sometimes goes over an austere 
New England landscape in autumn, or the south wind 
looking for spring and turning into swaying mists along 
the hard coast. Regarded thus in its whole mood, his style 
is not a foreign importation. Its gentle somberness is the 
natural outcome of a true poetic spirit growing in this 
neighborhood, and having in the background a constant 
sense of the pioneer labor of America, so long, and so 
often fruitless,—and fruitful mainly in material things. 
He could not “hear America singing” like Walt Whit- 
man: he could not listen so widely and so confidently to 
her various workers “singing with open mouths their 
strong melodious songs.” For he experienced poetry, and 
life, not mainly as an outpouring but as an arduous shap- 
ing; and he felt our American need of long constructive 
labor in the spirit. He was spiritually realistic at the 
point where Whitman was a simple visionary. Whitman 
underestimated the length of our American road to eter- 
nity, preserving, in sublimated form, our pseudo-religious 
optimism. He was a freedman of democratic Christianity, 
more or less consciously wooing the primitive. Long- 
fellow, through education and the tradition of poetry, 
became a citizen of a civilized world older than Christian- 
ity, and, more or less unconsciously, was much of a pagan. 
Excepting in a few angelic passages, he did not slur over 
the great and plain human meaning of death; and his 
consciousness of the continued presence of the dead is not 
essentially Christian. He reverenced, to be sure, the high 
Christian reaches of eternity, especially when in Dante’s 
presence. But he felt the difficulty of them, and the difh- 
culty of turning them into human poetry. The spirit- 
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region characteristic of Longfellow lies somewhere between } 
the peace of the old cathedral and the rush of the modem 
street, and somewhere between the ancient pagan shrines | 
of the dead and the fireside of the New England home, 
It is indeed the old perennial region of the Shades; which 
seems to outlast, in common human affection, the highly 
wrought views of religious, or worldly, enthusiasts. From 
the viewpoint of cathedral or curbstone it seems quite a 
vague and negative affair. But it has a positive human 
meaning and, in Longfellow’s verse, a native beauty. In 
the work of no other poet of the century does the world of 
the dead become so constant and so real a presence with- 
out distorting the issues of life. It is a presence that f 
excludes the incoherent egotism of romantic mystics even | 
while it detaches us from the egotism of our everyday [ 
selves. It blends indivisibly with personal and historic [ 
memories. It surrounds us with a cloud of witnesses who 
neither disturb nor illuminate our workaday life, but sus | 
tain us with the intimate sense that “such as these have | 
lived and died.” Longfellow wrote the poetry of plain 
laborious effort in the human spirit, refreshed by the most 
simple loveliness of its Shades. 


A greater American poet would fuse and lift the} 
labor and faith of America in a grander design—in a narra | 
tive poem, let us say, which would go far beyond Mile 
Standish and Hiawatha. But America is not yet capable 
of such poetry. We feel that Whitman was prophetic df 
it. But we cannot proceed toward it through a mode di 
verse which rejects instead of developing the avenues 4 | 
character and memory opened by Longfellow; which stops § 
its memory at Whitman and only superficially remember J 
him. Whitman’s vision of a great national spirit ani 
verse in America has dwindled to an Aeolian attachment d 
a vitalistic cult. To carry forward that vision, and shape 
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it to a real poetic instrument, demands the patient zest of 
memory and design achieved for us by Longfellow. The 
vital catholicity of Whitman’s spirit, if followed through, 
does not reject but renovates the... 

Budding American satirist, breaking in: “Stop here. 
I get you entirely. Your whole effusion, boiled down, 
means just this: “We need nowadays a union’—with still 
better academic effect, ‘we need an integration—of the 
spirits of Longfellow and Whitman.’ But as we are show- 
ing ourselves totally incapable of digesting the twentieth 
century, why desire to pour into us some more of the stale 
nineteenth? Especially as Longfellow and Whitman 
would mix about as well, say, as milk and whisky.” 

Ah, but these two liquids, in the experience of tasteful 
persons born long enough before the present era of intem- 
perance, make a perfect mixture,—delectable, stimula- 
tive, nourishing. Human history is a tissue of just such in- 
tegrations, or of imperfect attempts at such. The attempts 
succeed best in the hands of Poetry; for example, in 
Keats’s “‘Lamia,’’ where the shades of old Dryden and 
young Shakespeare are blent in a new achievement. With 
us and Jehovah, much occupied in spinning inadequate 
moralisms and satiric revolts, such things are not well 
possible; but with Apollo, all things are possible. And 
as a matter of fact there are various signs that this god is 
now at work, though not yet very whole-heartedly, on the 
very pattern I have hinted. One recent sign is a remark- 


' able little poem called ““The Brown Word Home” by Miss 
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B. K. Van Slyke in The Saturday Review for November 22, 
1924. Home, as a poetic theme, has had a special flavor 
in America because the thing itself, in its civilized matur- 
ity, was transplanted hither and re-subjected to trial by 
wilderness. But having been over-cultivated by Long- 
fellow, it was beaten against by evolutionary freshets, and 
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shoved aside by Whitman’s “Open Road’”—“‘the cheerfy] 
voice of the public road, the gay fresh sentiment of the 
road.” Home became a symbol of mere existence, a 
thing of slight interest for up-to-date poets of real life, 
Miss Van Slyke, however, has taken a fine fresh hold of it. 
Shades of both Whitman and Longfellow stir approvingly 
about her poem. It has the simple sheltering intimacy 
of the old American home-life; and, surging up through 
that, the passion of a wide human idea struggling to realize 
itself{—in the wilderness not just of old New England but 
of universal Nature—with pain, and with peace: 


About the brown word home 
There is a thing unheard 

Like eyes that fill with unshed tears, 
Throats that speak no word. 


It lifts within its tone 
Complete eternity 

As does a flower all night long 
Lift up a complete sea. 


Who reads within its heart 
Must dwell on life and death, 
The dark and curious first slime 
Whence we arose to breath. 


It tells of more than God, 
And hell is but a page; 

Who has his home knows mystery, 
His spirit’s heritage. 


I say the word and know 
The ecstasy of pain; 

It is the root, the stone, the star, 
The elemental rain. 


I say the word, and flesh 
Burns with a fire of dream: 
Primeval and inevitable, 
Home, the flame, the stream. 


Many inadequacies of style can be carried on the sweep 
of such a full poetic mood. It is a mood we need to ponder 
just now. For “home” read “America;” and take the 
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Blake-like flower in the second stanza, with its great up- 
lifted dewdrop, as a signal for our poetry. If American 
poetry is to grow toward completeness, our poets and 
critics and teachers must conceive more largely of its 
growth. In a great nation, two or more national classics, 
no matter how dissimilar, can be equably accepted as 
necessary complements of each other. But our view, so 
far, has been distorted by insularity and localism and cult- 
spirit. Our insularity has put a false emphasis upon the 
unique conditions of our literary development. We fancy 
that Longfellow followed Poe and Whitman followed 
Longfellow, not by the same necessity in which Browning 
followed Wordsworth, but because of the peculiar racial 
and geographic conditions of the United States. The 
breach thus made between our classics is then widened by 
our penchant for acult. In 1875, Longfellow is cultivated 
and Whitman damned; in 1925, the teeter bumps the 
opposite extreme, absurdly. Let us cease from this crude 
Anglo-Saxon seesawing, and raise our thought to a higher 
design. Let us sketch the orbit of our national poetry in 
a region above our insubstantial factualities—and around 
the spirits of Whitman and Longfellow both, as foci. Then 
our art may move more largely. We shall be better able to 
win something of “complete eternity” for our poetic tone, 
and for our home. 











LIKE THE PINES 
By Peccy Ponp 


ERHAPS I shall take root here like the pines. 

I have been still so long even the trees 
Think I am one of them. That fragrant fir 
Confidingly sets free her hidden birds. 
The brown-clad oaks let fall their leaves in showers 
And unashamed reveal their twisted forms, “ 
Their bare unshapeliness. There is no sound 
Save for the lulling of the lazy wind, 
The buzz of flashing, iridescent flies, 
The sharp, soft rustle of the blowing leaves. 


I have no thoughts at all. The smallest pool 
Of clear, unrippled water is aware 
As much as I of wind and sky and leaves; 
The way the shadows move, keeping the trees 
Always between them and the seeking sun; 
Of birds in cloud-high flight invisible 
Save for that glint of sunlight under wing 
Or silver throat. 

Almost I am a part 
Of the mute, age-old cliffs and silent hills. 
Perhaps I shall take root here like the pines— 
I have been still so long. 




















POETIC “CONTROL” BY SPIRITS 


By Rosert GRAVES 


HREE years ago the British Sunday Express raised 
a great hubbub of excitement over a poem called 
“The Mad World’s Dream,” by a Mr. Henry Ham- 
mond. Mr. Hammond, while engaged in some literary 
work connected with problems of dietetics, health, and so 
on, in the British Museum Reading Room, was one day 
seized, as he describes it, with a sudden brain-storm, and 
though not having written a line of verse since boyhood 
suddenly found stanzas forming in his head quicker than 
he could record them. He was interrupted by the closing 
of the reading room, but next day concluded the poem. 
This he sent to Mr. G. Bernard Shaw and received the fol- 
lowing reply: “I cannot account for these verses. They 
are evidently written about 100 years ago; and how they 
turaed up in your head in 1921 is past understanding. 
Why don’t you send them to a magazine and suggest that 
its readers should be invited to identify them? If they 

are original, they are miraculous.” 

These are verses extracted from the poem: 
Look in my eyes, if thou wilt dare, 
And see the blood-red madman’s stare: 


Then hear me clank my prison chains, 
And ask the Moon where Reason reigns. 


I rush towards the iron bars 

And cry out wildly to the stars; 
They only mock me with their light 
And whisper of my awful night. 


Sometimes I dream that Man is wise; 
And then there comes the great surprise: 
He batters down his castle walls, 

And to the mighty giant calls. 


The monster spreads his awful hands 
And from them fall vast desert sands: 
A grinning demon comes to sow, 

And thorns at once begin to grow. 
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Great devils reap the harvest field, 

Loud trumpets sound the wondrous yield, 
The people rush their bread to buy. 

And then I hear a piercing cry. 


Oft-times I hear a widow’s cry; 
Then mothers rush all frantic by. 
Strange voices moan into my ear, 
And anguished faces hover near. 


Then little children gather round, 

And drop their tears upon the ground, 
Hold out their tiny hands for bread: 
Then come dark coffins of the dead. 


Ye War Lords, with your bugle call, 
Who sweep the darkness over all; 
And strew the valley, mead and fen, 
With graveyards of the bones of men. 


Ye Statesmen, who befool the mind 
And treat as puppets all Mankind; 
Your voices ring throughout the land, 
Your promises are desert sand. 


Ye Merchants, trading on Life’s shore, 
Who grind the faces of the poor; 
And corner the fair fruits of Earth 
To make her plenty into dearth; 


Your marble palaces and halls 

Shall crumble as the lightning falls; 
The towers once raised in selfish pride 
Down to the raging torrents glide. 


Then shall the People’s flag be reared, 
The ensign that all tyrants feared; 

Lo! on it “Liberty” we find, 

Dyed deep with blood of all Mankind. 


The cannon’s roar is heard no more, 
And battleships rust on the shore; 
Then only Friendship sails the seas; 
Her timbers cut from Freedom’s trees. 


Mr. Shaw’s verdict, it will be noticed, about the age of the 
poem leaves out of account “rusting battleships,” “War 
Lords,” “cornering the fair fruits of earth,” and other 
allusions which will not admit of the date 1821. Mr. 
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James Douglas, who was conducting the inquiry, sug- 
gested that the only way to account for this eccentric out- 
burst was the possession of Mr. Hammond by discarnate 
spirits. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who wrote on the whole 
a sensible letter about the business, suggested that Blake 
and Shelley touches were apparent in the poem; so Blake 
and Shelley have had the poem fathered on them by a 
number of believers. Mr. Douglas emphasized that some 
twenty years ago Mr. Hammond practised automatic writ- 
ing with the help of friends, but had dropped it because the 
messages he got were of an objectionable nature (a sure 
proof by the way of Mr. Hammond’s moral integrity). 


If I were asked to diagnose this poem of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s, I would point out that he had been (on his 
acknowledgment) brooding on the political uncertainties 
and madnesses of today, and suggest that almost certainly 
he had a more personal trouble to which unknown to him- 
self they were linked in his mind, that he renewed his old 
childish habit of writing poetry to ease the trouble, that 
Blake and Shelley had been early influences, and that the 
historical analogy of the time in which Blake and Shelley 
wrote, with the present day, he had seen emphasized some- 
where in a newspaper. The pictorial imagery is derived 
partly from early poetic and partly from early religious 
influences, but probably most of all from the cartoons of 
Raemaekers, Partridge, Will Dyson, and others, more 
recently the “Save the Children”’ posters and “League of 
Nations” propaganda. All romantic poetry is automatic 
writing. 

Modern psychologists, though disagreeing about the 
technique of interpretation, are generally agreed that 
romantic poetry comes as the fantastic dream comes, from 
a method of thought which, though not logical in the 
formal sense of the word, is nevertheless as valuable a 
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method of thought as the logical method. It is the method 
of the allegorist or the cartoonist, and is only misunder. 
stood and disowned by the waking mind because its cross 
references and allusions are so complicated and far. 
fetched and because a fantastic dream usually means 
that the person who dreams is divided in mind over some 
course of action in his waking life. One view appears in 
his practical decisions in waking life; the other is victorious 
in the dream state. Then the waking self, even if it could 
interpret the fantastic thought of dream-life, cannot afford 
to sympathize with the direction which is hostile to the 
course of action on which it has itself embarked. The 
dream-self can actually invade waking life in cases of 
trance, double identity, absent-mindedness, and so on. 
Coleridge’s ““Kubla Khan” came in a dream, and modern 
psychology can interpret a great deal of it in the light of 
Coleridge’s conflictuous personal history. But Coleridge 
himself was not intellectually conscious of its personal 
meaning for him: he could only put it down to inspiration. 

The idea of a discarnate spirit guiding the pen isa 
very ancient idea; Blake thought that his poetry was dic- 
tated by angels; the ancient Greeks and Latins imagined 
female spirits, called the Muses, whispering in the poet's 
ear. The conception has been accepted and perpetually 
renewed by poets since. The ancientness of the idea does 
not necessarily make it a true one now, in face of the objec: 
tions of present-day psychology; but it once was the 
simple and only possible way to account for a surprising 
phenomenon, and it is a very surprising affair when the 
poet wakes from his trance and discovers that he has writ- 
ten something which in a normal waking state he could 
never have written. 

This surprise in other departments of life has given 
rise to ideas of the kindly intervention of Robin Goodfel- 
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low, or guardian angels, or well-disposed familiar spirits, 
which at first were simply other selves whom the person 
who had done some unaccountable action did not recog- 
nize after accomplishing it. In a bad sense possession by 
the Evil One, evil familiars, were-wolves, is invented to 
account for the same surprise. 


While still pondering on the legitimacy of this idea 
of possession by external spirits, I got a letter from a friend 
of mine, who may appear here as Mr. A. S. Nash, a pro- 
fessional poet who has some very excellent work to his 
credit, but is of a most neurotic temperament. He proved to 
me by a close system of cipher-reading that he was pos- 
sessed by the spirit of James Elroy Flecker, the English 
poet, who died in 1915, who was a reincarnation of Chris- 
topher Smart, the eighteenth century author of the magnif- 
icent Song to David, and that this very poem, of which he 
highly approved, was “telepathically and subconsciously” 
dictated by himself to Mr. Hammond, and that therefore he 
could claim the $1,250 reward which was offered by the 
Sunday paper to anyone who could prove that Mr. Ham- 
mond was not the author. He discovered in these verses 
a cipher which I must ask my readers to take on trust as 
there is no space to elaborate ii; a very complicated cipher 
working out admirably to this theory. He was certain 
that he was himself the hero of Flecker’s play, Hassan, 
which is of course an anagram of his name, A. S. Nash; 
moreover he lives at No. 557 Damascus Road, Becken- 
ham. It is very plain to see his connection with “James 
Elroy Flecker”—you take the number of letters in each 
word of the name, and put the digits together, and you 
get the answer 557, and Damascus from Hassan’s setting, 
and there you are in Damascus Road, Beckenham, on Mr. 
Nash’s doorstep. I don’t know why it should be Becken- 
ham, but Mr. Nash could find half a dozen anagrammatic 
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and historical significances; and, as for the reincarnation 
of Christopher Smart, Mr. Nash has constructed in his 
garden a stone hut on the model of the Newgate cell in 
which poor Smart was confined for lunacy, and all his 
poems are written with a key on the plaster, because that 
was traditionally how Smart wrote his marvelous Song 
to David. Mr. Nash, whose real name is Arthur, some. 
how makes out that the song is addressed to him, the 
spiritual connection between King Arthur and King David 
being, he insists, a very close one—in fact, they are really 
the same person. He is convinced that he is one day going 
mad like Smart, but will die abroad like Flecker of lung 
disease: of this he has been assured by spirit communi- 
cations appearing as acrostics in his daily diary, and over 
which he swears he has no control. The Nashes, for he 
is married, have two sons; one is called Christopher Nash 
and the other of course James Elroy Nash. If there isa 
daughter, he will probably persuade Mrs. Nash to christen 
her “Yasmin” in honor of Hassan’s sweetheart. Poor 
Nash, and above all poor Mrs. Nash! He collects enthusi- 
astically all sorts of queer biographical details about both 
his heroes and reproduces them in his own life; A. S. Nash 
is beginning to fade away altogether, and when that hap- 
pens, there is no doubt that he will realize at least half of 
his fate and find himself in an asylum. But I must empha- 
size this, that he is by no means an isolated case of a poet 
being dominated by the spirits of past poets: John Clare 
in the asylum was continually complaining that poems of 
Shakespeare were really written by himself, and on a less 
serious plane we may notice Milton forming a sub-person- 
ality in reference to Shakespeare, which writes a sort of 
mock-Shakespeare that the spirit-control theorists must 
judge to be directly inspired by Shakespeare’s ghost. 


There was a literary commotion a year or two ago when 
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Mr. Middleton Murry, among other reputed critics, insisted 
that Richard III was not a Shakespeare play at all, but writ- 
ten by Marlowe. Various typically Marlovian lines were 
produced in evidence, but I would find almost as much 
probability in the theory of spirit-control by Marlowe's 
ghost as in this. We know that Shakespeare and all his 
contemporaries were enormously under the influence of 
Marlowe’s magnificent rhetoric, and therefore when Shake- 
speare took Richard III as a new theme for his sequence 
of histories and found in him an example of the virtu 
beloved of Marlowe, it seems more than likely that he de- 
termined to outrant Tamerlaine and at the same time to 
outgo Marlowe by showing the mock-Tamerlaine no longer 
in triumphal progress but in breakdown. An important 
aspect of the play being therefore conflict with Marlowe, 
in a sense you can say that Marlowe contributed to the 
writing of the play; but certainly Shakespeare held the pen. 


Turning suddenly round on myself to see if my own 
life is clear of domination by elder poets, I discover at 
once that quite unknown to my other selves there has been 
growing up in me a mock John Skelton linking my fate 
with this old laureate’s. Skelton has had a stronger in- 
fluence on my work than any other poet alive or dead: 
particularly | have admired in him his mixture of scholar- 
ship and extravaganza, his honest outspokenness and un- 
conventionality in life and writings, his humor, his poetic 
craftsmanship, and, in spite of appearances, his deep relig- 
ious sense. It is largely on Skelton’s account that I have 
been attempting an Oxford degree, he being the only 
important poet—if we except Arnold-——who has actually 
graduated in that university. As Thomas Churchyarde 
writes: 


Ay, Skelton wore the laurel], wreathe 
And passed in schooles you know. 
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By taking a house in the village of Islip, five miles 
from Oxford, from which I write, I was putting myself in 
a further relation with Skelton. His friend, the Abbot 
Islip of Westminster, who started as a charity boy from 
this village, was brave enough to protect and entertain 
Skelton during the last six years of his life, when the poet 
was taking sanctuary from the power of his enemy, the 
great Cardinal. I felt a curious sense of fitness in choos. 
ing Islip for a home, and more than a home, a country 
sanctuary, but did not realize for some time what the 
associations o. Islip were for me. Time and time again 
since | have caught myself playing at being Skelton, in 
literary affectations, in choice of meter and handling of 
words particularly: always admitting my hero’s faults 
(judged by twentieth century standards, that is) of long. 
windedness, monotony of meter, crabbedness, and occa- 
sional formlessness; his vindictive attitude towards 
Garnesh and the Scots, his childish conceit in the Garland 
of Laurel, and other by no means admirable examples of 
poetic conduct. I certainly quite often identify myself 
with him, and my friend Nash finds significance in the 
sepulchral continuity: “Skel(e)ton—Churchyarde— 
Graves.” How far this common life I form with Skelton 
may be considered as a continuation of Skelton’s life | 
leave the philosophers to decide, but I have a rooted 
objection to the idea of “‘possession”’ by discarnate spirits 
where other simpler explanations can be given. Certainly 
Skelton’s ghost, glowering with its “frosty bitten face,” 
has never told me any news that I have not previously 
heard in talk or read of in books. 
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THE PRIMARY INSPIRATION 


By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


66 HERE is a widespread notion in the public mind 

that poetic inspiration has something mysterious 

and translunar about it, something which alto- 

gether escapes human analysis, which it would be almost 

sacrilege for analysis to touch. The Romans spoke of the 

poet’s divine afflatus, the Elizabethans of his fine frenzy. 

And even in our own day critics, and poets themselves, are 
not lacking who take the affair quite as seripusly.” 

With this paragraph for a beginning Conrad Aiken 
writes an interesting chapter on poetic inspiration for his 
book called Scepticisms. He goes on to say that undoubt- 
edly Freud has contributed something to our knowledge 
of the mechanism of inspiration. He also discusses and 
quotes Le Mécanisme Cérébrale de la Pensée by M. Nicolas 
Kostyleff, who, it seems, has made a study of the creative 
methods of a number of contemporary French poets. His 
theory is one of verbo-motor reactions. He believes that 
words, like other impressions, are stored in the mind with 
their chains of associations and that they are released, or 
to quote Mr. Aiken, “begin automatically unraveling,” 
when the poet is shocked into creation by some emotional 
stimulus. Probably it would be easy for M. Kostyleff, 
and for Mr. Aiken, to explain in this way much of the 
poetry of Shelley in which image seems to lead on to 
image and symbol to symbol merely by a process of asso- 
ciation without much regard for relevancy in the structure 
of the poem. 

This whole chapter in Scepticisms is a suggestive and 
stimulating explanation of the inexplicable. It is very 
sophisticated and sceptical. But near the end of it is a 
paragraph quite unlike the others, a paragraph remarkable 
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for pathetic seriousness and wistful naiveté, in which Mr. 
Aiken admits that even Freud and M. Kostyleff seem to be 
strangely inadequate in their analysis of this thing that 
should not be called “mysterious and translunar.” He 
says: 

“It is to some deep hunger, whether erotic or not, or 
to some analogous compulsion, that we must look for the 
source of the power that sets in motion the delicate mech- 
anism, on another plane, which M. Kostyleff has begun 
to illuminate for us. It is clear that this is not merely a 
sexual hunger, nor an esthetic hunger, nor an ethical 
hunger, though all may have their place in it . . . Is it 
merely in general the hunger of the frustrate (which we 
all are) for richer experience?” 

When Mr. Aiken refers to “richer experience’’—pre- 
sumably to experience that asks more than sexual, es- 
thetic, or merely ethical satisfaction—we feel moved to 
answer as Confucius answered one of his disciples cen- 
turies ago: “Thou hast hit my meaning, Chang. Now I 
can talk of poetry to thee.” For the phrase “richer experi- 
ence” suggests all that great poets have found and 
expressed and the great fact of their inspiration, which 
does forever defy analysis, no matter how clearly we may 
be able later to analyze the method and the mechanism. 
When I study the lives and writings of the masters, I do 
indeed find them taking the “affair” of inspiration “quite 
seriously.” 

I find Spenser speaking of poetry as “‘no arte, but a 
divine gift and heavenly instinct.” I find Shelley, who 
was said to be an atheist in his time, invoking “‘intellectual 
beauty” as a deified abstraction. The pensive and iambic 
Wordsworth appeals to the “wisdom and spirit of the uni- 
verse.’ Emerson describes “the universal nature,” the 
““world-soul” and the “‘over-soul.” Yeats refers to the 
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racial memory which could hardly exist without a world- 
racial soul or over-soul. ““A. E.”” names ““The King in His 
Beauty” as the source of his singing. Blake asks, ““What is 
the Holy Ghost but an intellectual fountain?” Milton, 
Browning, and many, many others speak directly of God as 
a Being responsible for inspiration. Coleridge goes further, 
for he defines a primary and secondary imagination in the 
poet and says that the primary imagination is “‘a repetition 
in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the 
infinite | Am,” and that the secondary imagination is an 
echo of the primary. Many of the greatest poets seem 
always to believe that when they create poetry they are 
in touch with something or somebody outside of them- 
selves—the “‘more”’ of William James—that pours energy 
into them and gives them full utterance. 

Just how this increment of power is given we do not 
fully know. Perhaps complexes are released. Perhaps 
verbo-motor reactions do take place. But whence come 
the fiery beauty and order that differentiate the released 
complexes and reactions of the poet from those of others 
and give them eternal life in the world? How is it that 
the poet himself believes that they have come from some 
source outside of himself? We have more to do with 
than complexes or reactions. We have what Mr. Aiken 
calls the hunger of the frustrate for richer experience, and 
we have the satisfaction of that hunger, the recognition of 
the insurgent God in a man’s soul! And we do know, also, 
that contemplation, an austere and intense concentration 
of mind, tends to yield up the maker to his Maker in this 
ecstasy of recognition. 

Perhaps this takes place through what is now called 
“the subconscious ;” or perhaps, as has been suggested by 
writers who dislike the unpleasant associations that have 
been made with that word, there is a “super-conscious” 
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through which God enters into the mind of man. It does 
not matter what we call it unless we are scientists bristling 
with definitions, for, after all, as yet it is all mere nomen. 
clature, so little do we know about it. But the point to 
be remembered is this: it has seemed to many of the 
wisest and greatest persons who have ever lived that on 
one side at least of our minds—which side we cannot 
tell—we are exposed to the touch of a spiritual life eternal, 
invincible, and ravishingly sweet—a life that can, by dis. 
cipline of the will and by the high longing called aspira. 
tion, be brought into our consciousness and held there for 
a little while, or be wrought into works of beauty that the 
world is loth to give up. 

The agnostic may deny all this, to be sure. For him 
an uprush is an uprush and it is nothing more. He may 
honestly assert that poets merely think these things that 
have not, for that reason, any objective truth. Or he may 
do what Mr. Aiken has done—give a few possible explana. 
tions of mechanism and method and go on wondering 
about a fact in which he refuses to recognize the “mysteri- 
ous and translunar.”” God is very old and Freud is rela- 
tively new. Therefore it is more fashionable just now 
to describe inspiration according to Freud than it is to 
find it according to God. One would think that God 
might constitute an hypothesis for consideration. He is 
needed even in that small way. 

It is well to remember that God has not yet contra 
dicted Freud, though science changes so rapidly nowadays 
that this may happen at any moment. On the other hand, 
if we assume that Freud and others have explained away 
God, how are we to account for the richer experienc 
given to the great geniuses who believed in Him and 
given, apparently, in answer to belief? Perhaps it is 
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as much as a few scientists object to Him. Behind every 
answer that the mind of man gives there is another unan- 
swered question to which He seems to be the only answer 
that can be given. Perhaps Blake meant something like 
this when he said that “all things are of poetic genius” 
and that this genius is in every man, operative in him ac- 
cording to the measure of his strength or weakness. 


But if we can be so defiantly old-fashioned as to admit, 
with the belief of the greatest poets to support us, that 
God may be concerned in inspiration, we do not need to 
deny anything that scientists may be able to discover about 
the mechanism and the method. If the psychologists who 
study prayer in the believer would also study inspiration 
in the poet, much might be learned that would be of value 
to religion and to art, much that would make them even 
stronger forces than they are at present in the life of man- 
kind. 

The great poet who believes that he finds his inspira- 
tion in God has at least one understanding neighbor in the 
great saint who finds his very life in prayer. Though they 
climb to their hilltop of light from opposite sides, the 
poet being concerned with holy beauty and the saint with 
the beauty of holiness, nevertheless they meet on the sum- 
mit. They find the “rose of all roses, rose of all the world” 
and tell the color of it to mankind. This is their richer 
experience, and though we never fully comprehend it, 
though it has meaning for us only in so far as we ourselves 
are also climbing, yet we listen and are glad. We are so 
glad that even in denying parts of their faith we inconsis- 
tently wish them to retain and reaffirm it. Forever the 
small company of the great and those who hunger and 
thirst after greatness are working their miracles for us. 
They visit in Heaven. They go to the great falls for their 
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power, to the central fire for their heat. For them invoca. 
tion is no literary convention, but a grand actuality. 


The great poet is like the great saint, also, in being a | 
creature of ecstasy. They two know more than all other | 


souls that live of what happens when colors are swiftly 
reborn in color and tones in music, when time widens out 


suddenly into eternity, or when eternity is felt in a brief | 
atom of time, when all visible lights become invisible and | 
only that is seen which has glory for the inward angel, © 


More than all other souls that live do they know of the 


burning bush of Moses and of the region where Alph the 


sacred river ran. 


It may be said of ecstasy that, although it sometimes | 


makes men mad, it sometimes makes them great. Perhaps 


it makes them mad when their desire for it is intemperate, | 


when they seek it for its own sake, not realizing that it must 
always be a given thing. The saints advise young mystics 
never to seek it. But young poets have no advisers with 
disciplinary power over them and they are more venture: 
some than religious initiates. Having tasted the headiest 


wine of life they would be always drinking. Only the | 


strongest wait until the draught is poured and know how 
to keep the chalice clean. 

Much that is called ecstasy is not true ecstasy at all, 
but mere weak excitation. If there be no inhalation from 
power, love, truth, or beauty, then there can be no exhal: 
tion of them, no inspiration, no superb expression. Exc: 
tation can never produce more than a poor little gusiy 
hiccup of a poem that is the result of spiritual indigestion, 
for which we should say “Excuse me!” 

Ecstasy can never be produced by a wind machine 1!| 
a beauty parlor. It comes only from the primeval win! 
that bloweth where it listeth. It is always an element it| 
the life of a genuine poet. It is the direct and certail/ 
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result of his vitality and his sincerity. The excess of intel- 
lectual, emotional, and spiritual vitality in him which 
makes him desire expression in poetry, which makes him 
one with taut joys and agonies, brings him to his hour of 
ecstasy and of ecstatic utterance when he is ready for it, 
made ready by all of his preceding experience. The aus- 
tere sincerity in him which makes it impossible for him to 
veil his darkest emotions from himself, makes him sure 
beyond self-questioning when he has found that ecstasy 
which is, as Yeats says, “‘a revelation of reality.” 








THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


By Mary AustTIN 


criticized by the intelligence, takes place wholly 

within the subconscious, cannot take place any- 
where else, since by the act of being lifted to the surface 
it automatically passes under the control of the intellect 
and becomes invention. Just where the creative impulse 
originates is not certain. My studies tend to show that 
it is native to the intuitive self. It is indicated among the 
lower animals, and is probably universal among men, 
however feebly manifested in a particular man. 

For the present we have to begin with the impulse 
as it first declares itself to its host, as a procreative stir 
in the deep self, a feeling of “‘something trying to happen,” 
about to explode. This creative feeling is distinctly emo- 
tional in quality, so much so that it may be awakened by 
an emotional experience of high intensity, or it may itself 
be the prompting toward emotional experience such as 
would tend to develop the creative feeling. 

For the natural response to this creative stir is a move- 
ment on the part of the host to aid the process in various 
ways, by listening to music, by seeking the society of per- 
sons who have an evocative power over him, by ‘walking 
in the open country, by prayer or reading or whatever other 
means are practicable. 

Before this impulse can operate successfully, certain 
other operations must have gone on to a greater or less 
extent in the individual. The material with which the 
creative impulse works is the content of the psyche m 
motion. There is a constant flux between the conscious 
and subconscious. There is also a constant movement 
of the whole content of the psyche, passing under the spot 
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light, in all directions. A state of psychic health demands 
that this flow, which for the purposes of this article I shall 
call the stream of association, should be general and con- 
tinuous, and that the operations of immediate conscious- 
ness should be suspended from time to time in order that 
there may be the greatest possible freedom of association. 
Dead spots appearing in the stream, or obstinate clots of 
association, such as tend to form around unwelcome items, 
quickly develop into pathological conditions requiring 
attention from the neuropathic specialist. 

This condition of free streaming association, known as 
reverie, is often confused with day-dreaming in which the 
stream is not entirely free, but is directed by some impulse 
originating in the immediate self, such as the erotic im- 
pulse, the ego-impulse. Under any such impulse the stream 
of association tends to be selective and to shape more or 
less explicitly into the day-dream. If day-dreaming is 
excessively indulged in, it tends automatically to create 
currents and eddies and backwaters in what should be a 
fresh, free flow. If prolonged sich ego-centive patterns 
become habitual, inhibiting, and crippling. Recognition 
of this possible evil and failure to discriminate between 
reverie and day-dreaming, has led in the past to an educa- 
tional discrediting of the whole flow of association. Thus 
it became an educational ideal to inhibit reverie alto- 
gether, or to substitute for free association, selected 
“ideal” patterns. What our educational system should 
charge itself with, is the responsibility of teaching youth 
the importance of free association, and the function of edu- 
cation as a method of increasing the stream of association 
and enriching it with material stored in books. 

The creative worker who knows himself as such, will 
have already done everything in his power for the enrich- 
ment of his own stream, and acquired naturally the habit 
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of pushing aside the activities of the immediate conscious. 
ness in order that he may observe the flow with detach. 
ment. While thus watching, he will often observe with 
delight new and interesting combinations and juxtaposi- 
tions, which he will later recall to the service of a particular 
creative undertaking. This process of increasing the 
stream of association and registering its incidental pat- 
terns goes on throughout the life of the creative worker, 
giving color and body to his work. Nothing is more easily 
detected in the work of any artist than thinness of the 
stream or failure in freedom of association. 


The critical faculty will often make contributions to 
the stream in the shape of “‘bully ideas,” the direct fruit 
of daily contacts. Such ideas are of little use to the 
creator, until they have been emotionalized and their 
impetus so transmitted to the deep self. Sometimes the 
idea itself develops out of a primary emotional experience, 
and sometimes it arrives from the outside with such impact 
that it instantly creates an emotional reaction, as Mark 
Twain somewhere describes an idea for one of his books, 
The Gilded Age, reaching him, like a bomb bursting into 
light. On the whole, however, the idea translating itself 
into emotion appears to be less effective than the emotion 
which translates itself into idea. 

These two processes of increased free association and 
ideation, will have been going on in the creator some time 
prior to his recognition of the particular creative stir below 
the threshold. If the stir should arrive at an inopportune 
time, it can be held in suspension, just as the impulse of 
the body can be, under severe necessity, by autosugges- 
tion; not just yet . . . tomorrow . . next week . . . next 
year, provided that the postponement is justifiable, and the 
promise of ultimate release a true promise and not an 
evasion. It is also easier to control the fruitation of a 
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creative impulse toward a piece of work calling into play 
many talents and occupying much time. 

Where the form called for by the impulse is such that 
it must be completed with a single creative gesture, such 
as a lyric or an etching, the whole work is likely to be lost 
by refusal of the impulse. 


It is during the period of incubation, after the stir 
has made itself felt, and before it has taken form, that 
auto-prayer can be most effectively used as an aid to formu- 
lation. The prayer must be driven deep down until it 
fires the amorphous mass of association and polarizes it in 
the preferred pattern. Sometimes all the elements of a 
creative work will leap together with the effect of electri- 
cal combustion; as Jack London used to say, “It sparks,” 
or as May Sinclair expresses it, the pattern springs together 
“with a click.” Frequently several processes may be 
syncopated so that the creator knows at one stroke what 
he is to create, the form, the content, the mood, and some- 
thing of the detail of the final work. With others, and 
this is especially the case with a long and intricate piece 
of work, the spark or click or the white flash is experi- 
enced, but pattern and detail are not revealed until later, 
as needed. What seems to take place in this spark, which 
may in truth be a veritable spark of an electrical nature, 
is the indispensable process of polarization. 

Polarization is a term taken over from electrical science 
to indicate that the various elements are now arranged in 
their right relation to each other, as molecules are arranged 
in a magnet to sustain the electrical charge. It is im- 
mensely important for the creative worker in any field to 
learn how to keep himself polarized, indispensable for 
those undertakings which require months, even years for 
their completion. Every such worker has had experience 
of the temporary failure of polarization, the falling apart, 
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even active repulsion, of the elements, which can with 
difficulty be re-polarized in the original pattern. Personal 
quality has something to do with the ability to retain an 
effective polarization, as soft iron becomes a magnet only 
so long as the current is turned on, and the instant it is 
turned off becomes soft iron again. I know of no good 
method of increasing the capacity for sustained polariza- 
tion except the habit of prayer and mental discipline 
already described. If you will study the great novelists 
with this in view, you will discover, in the best of them, 
evidences of the failure of polarization, the scattering and 
confusion of elements toward the close of the story that 
should have been drawn to the fine point of crystallization, 
Among all creative workers, the novelist and the business 
man have the worst of it here, for their work cannot be 
blue-printed in advance as completely as is the case with 
the architect and engineer. 

After polarization has taken place, the occasion of 
beginning work is a matter of personal convenience. The 
indispensable thing is to keep the uncompleted portions 
of the work well below the plane of conscious attention 
until the moment when they are absolutely needed. Held 
too long on the plane of conscious attention, the vitality 
of a particular creation tends to evaporate. 

By far the majority of creative workers report that they 
criticize their work as it comes forth, passing directly 
under the spotlight, and that they do little revising other- 
wise. Others find that they cannot revise successfully 
until all the work is in the rough. Probably it is a matter 
of the priority of habit. 

One of the aspects of creation which has never been 
satisfactorily elucidated, relates to the problem of evoca- 
tion. Supposing the creative impulse to be native to the 
deep self,—how far is it subject to the demand upon it 
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for a particular quality or kind of creation? This is impor- 
tant because to produce what is not wanted at the time of 
production results often in serious economic difficulty. 
There seems every reason to believe that the creative im- 
pulse is sensitive to evocation from the social conscious- 
ness. Let the people desire truth of a particular kind and 
the creative mind appears to work automatically toward 
the truth. In the same way particular form may spring 
out of a practicai demand for form, as Lady Gregory told 
me the Irish plays sprang to meet the need of the Abbey 
Theater. Such demands are not personal, they are often 
not direct; they are subjective and social and raise interest- 
ing questions as to the true relation of creative genius to 
the culture of the period in which it shows itself. Appar- 
ently, creative power in man is subject to the same law of 
operation that prevails in the whole scale of creative evolu- 
tion: power exists, need arises, desire takes shape, creative 
energy flows into the mould so prepared. 


I am inclined to discredit the idea of personal evoca- 
tion, dear dream of women though it has been. What most 
people mean when they say that another person has 
inspired them, is usually that another person has supplied 
the releasing occasions or provided the favorable environ- 
ment. Love has been credited with being the inspirer of 
creative work, largely on the basis that any opportune 
emotion—and for men, in the past, passion has been al- 
ways opportune—is an aid to creative feeling. Men 
workers not infrequently fall back on the willingness of 
some woman to emotionalize their occasions, simply be- 
cause the man is too lazy to do for himself what the woman 
freely does for him. 


The fact that many people can be shown to have 
poured their energy freely into the work of a great artist, 
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wife, mother, friend, and servant, has nothing to do with 
inspiration, but relates to the social aspect of genius, which 
there is not here space to discuss. 


Genius being subjective in its nature, true evocation 
is from the subjective centers, which are social, that is to 
say, evolutionary. Whitman should have enlarged his 
statement about poets to include geniuses of every sort 
since they all, for the greatest expression, require great 
aiidiences. 








th THREE BALLADS OF KIT CARSON 


- By STANLEY VESTAL 

= | OLIVER WIGGINS 

to — at the Cimarron Crossing 
nis On the trail to Santy Fee, 

ort Kit Carson met up with a caravan 


sat That was a sight to see. 


The teamsters were all greenhorns, 

The wagon-master a coward; 

Their wagon-wheels were warped and shrunk, 
Their guns were all smooth-bored. 


The only man in the outfit 

That had a speck of gall 

Was a boy named Oliver Wiggins— 
Fifteen, and six foot tall. 


He was a-herdin’ the cavvy,* 
Ridin’ a sore-backed mule, 

Totin’ a pistol long as your arm-— 
A run-away from school! 


The Kiowas come charging 

To lift the teamsters’ hair; 

Kit and his men from the wagons then 
Met the reds and stopped them there. 


“Mount and after ’em, boys,” yelled Kit 
As the redskins turned around; 

At every bullet the trappers fired 
Some Injun bit the ground. 


The Carson men rode swift as the wind, 

The Kiowas fled from harm; 

In the front of the charge rode Oliver, poppin’ 
A pistol—long as your arm! 





*“A herdin’ the cavvy”—that is, driving the herd of spare animals at the 


a of the column, the inevitable job of the greenhorn boy when crossing the 
plains, 
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The wagon-master told the boy, 
“You acted like a fool! 
Them redskins might have took your hair, 


And I'd ha’ lost a mule!” 


Oliver said, “I want my pay— 

I’m through with the wagon-train; 

I’m going to Taos with the Carson men— 
Pil not work for you again!” 


“No, ye don’t!” says the wagon-master, 
“You'll go on to Santy Fee; 

I’ve told Kit’s men to leave us now— 
Tonight you sleep with me!” 


Kit Carson made his camp that night 
A mile from the wagon-park; 

He sent Sol Silver to Oliver Wiggins 
A little after dark. 


“Would ye like to be one o’ the Carson men 
And travel along o’ Kit? 
He got his start on a mule like yourn 


With a rope for bridle and bit. 


“Wait till the greenhorns are all asleep 
And you see Kit’s campfire flare; 

Then slip away from the wagon-train— 
Come dawn, we'll be far from hyar.” 


The wolves were howling loud and long, 
The wagon-master snored, 

When Oliver Wiggins slipped away 
To where Kit’s campfire roared. 


Said Kit, “My boy, I like your spunk; 
I'll make a man of you; 

Pll give you a rifle for that popgun, 
And buckskins for your coat of blue. 


“Shoot straight and tell the truth,” Kit said, 
“Shoot straight, fight hard to win; 
The Carson men are all like that— 
They die, but don’t give in.” 
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For twelve long years young Oliver 
Served Carson true as steel; 

The Indians caught the wagon-master 
And burned him on a wagon-wheel. 


MISTRESS WHITE 


Have you never heard of the merchant White 
Who traded out of Santa Fe— 

How the false Apaches took his life 

And carried his bride away? 


Their chief has taken the merchant’s scalp 
And made a necklace of his teeth; 

When the word was brought to Major Grier, 
He belted sword and sheath. 


He called Kit Carson from the ranch; 
Boots and saddles the bugles play; 

“The false Apaches have murdered White, 
But we'll save his lady, if we may.” 


Kit said, “They have a week the start; 
We'll have to ride with speed; 

What that poor lady must have borne, 
It makes my heart to bleed!” 


*Twas bitter cold November; 

The snow lay on the plain; 

Twelve days and nights they followed fast— 
It seemed they could not gain. 


Said Kit, “Of all that ever I saw 
This is the hardest trail; 

The false Apaches scatter far 

To meet again like quail. 


“I feel a norther coming— 

The snow will soon begin to fall; 

If we don’t strike their camp today, 
We'll never strike at all.” 
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They saw the Apache fires at dusk 
A-shining just ahead. 
Kit yelled, “Come on! Surprise ’em, boys, 


Or the lady will be dead!” 


The troopers waited for commands; 
The Major senseless lay; 

A ball had struck on his belt buckle 
And taken his breath away. 


Kit charged the Apache camp alone; 
She heard the hoofs and up she sprang; 
She ran to meet her rescuer; 

Her heart within her sang. 


She had not taken seven steps— 
Her Apache captor drew his bow; 
With a cruel arrow through the heart 
He laid the lady low. 


> 


“Burn the camp,” said Kit to his men, 
“Our naked foes have run away; 

The judgment of God will punish them— 
His blizzard comes today. 


“What this sweet lady suffered 
No human tongue could tell; 
Only the stroke of Death himself 
Could lighten such a hell. 


“Lower down her wasted form 
While the snow falls on the sod; 
Oh, the sorrows of her face! 


*Tis well she is with God!” 


KIT CARSON’S LAST SMOKE 


Kit Carson came to old Fort Lyons 
Sick as he could be: 
““Make me a bed of buffalo robes 


On the floor in the corner,” says he; 
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“Make me a bed of buffalo robes 

Like we used along the trail; 

I thought to ha’ lived for a hundred year, 
But my heart is beginning to fail; 


“T ought to ha’ lived for a hundred year, 
But the strength in my legs is done; 

I swelled the veins in them long ago 
When the Blackfoot made me run. 


“Take care of my children, compadre, 
I’ve taken my last ride; 

Bury my bones in good old Taos 

By my dear Josephine’s side. 


“I leave you my Cross-J cattle, 

My house and ranch, and the rest; 

Tell Wiggins, and Tom, and the Carson men 
That I always loved them best. 


“Now cook me some first-rate doin’s— 
I’m tired of this sick man’s feed; 

A buffalo steak and a bowl of coffee 
And a pipe are what I need.” 


The Army doctor shook his head 
And looked Kit in the eye: 
“General, now, you ought to know, 
If you eat that meal, you'll die!” 


“T never was scairt of death,” says Kit; 
His eye was cold and blue; 

“I’ve faced it many’s the time,” he said; 
They knew his words were true. 


“There war times when the Injuns bested me; 
There war times when I run like sin; 

But I never took fright of a square meal yet, 
And it’s too late now to begin. 


“Td tather die on my pins,” Kit said, 
“With the bull meat under my belt, 
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Than to die in my bed by inches 
Like a beaver trapped for his pelt.” 


They brought him a big thick buffalo steak; 
He ate it every bite; 


He smacked his lips when he drank the coffee, 


And swore it tasted right. 


“Will you have your meerschaum, General, 
Or your Cheyenne calumet? 

Will you have the pipe that Fre mont gave, 
Or what pipe shall we get?” 


“Get me my old black clay, Sherrick, 
Give me my old dudheen; 

It has been over many a trail with me; 
It has seen what I have seen.” 


He has packed the baccy in the bowl, 
Inhaled the smoke so blue; 
A happy smile spread o’er his face— 
That face so bold and true. 


He smoked the pipe out to the end 

And brushed the ashes off. 

Then Death (whose bullets could not kill) 
Killed Kit with a little cough. 


The ladies of that lonely post 
They loved him one and all; 

One gave her satin wedding-gown 
To line his coffin-wall. 


The ladies on that winter day 

For love of one so brave 

Pulled from their bonnets all the flowers 
To strew upon his grave. 


He was happy when he died 

And brave and true alive. 

God send the West a many such 
To make our country thrive! 
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THE STORY OF A NOVEL 


By Maxim Gorky 


E guests had finally gone and the servants, 

| fatigued by the excitement of the last busy days, 
retired out of sight; the house seemed to sink into 

the depths of the park, where the long unbroken silence 


aroused as always a longing in the woman’s heart to play 
the game of imagination and revery. 


She was twenty-seven, small, fair, and slender, with an 
oval face pale as ivory; her eyes, the color of waves, were 
a trifle too large; they made her look a little older than 
her years. They were almost hidden under long eye- 
lashes and glanced about with mingled distrust and expec- 
tancy. 

There are women who are always expecting something ; 
in their girlhood they await the coming of the man who is 
to love them, but when he comes, though they listen 
earnestly without the least perturbation, their eyes seem 
to say, “This is all very natural, but what next?” It 
would be a mistake to consider such women cold and 
deliberating. After marriage they love their husbands, 
while they patiently await the coming of another love, 
perhaps even a “guilty” love. Such women often go off 
with another man, leaving a short note scribbled in pencil 
with a steady hand: 

“Forgive me, Paul, but I cannot live with you any 
longer.”” 

They do not always say, “Forgive me.” With the 
other man they sometimes lead a gay and exciting exis- 
tence, sometimes a hard and miserable existence, but in 
either case they still expect something more to happen. 
They say little, their conversation is uninteresting, they 
do not care to philosophize aloud; they regard all the 
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inevitable tragedies of their lives with calm resignation, 
When important events occur, their strange eyes seem to 
inquire, “And is that all?” 

Then the eyes darken to an obstinate frown, “No, it 
is not possible!” 

And once again they wait, until all desire is gone 
except for a deep slumber in oblivion obtained some other 
way.... 


The heroine of the novel was one of those not partici- 
larly pleasant women I have been telling about. I speak 
here of the novel, because I cannot write my story as well 
as I should have liked if I were forced to speak of real 
people. 

Wrapping her shoulders in a soft Penza shawl, she 
stepped out onto the porch and sat down in a squeaking 
garden chair. The purple leaves of the maple and the 
yellow leaves of the birch lay scattered about her feet on 
the three steps leading to the porch. A reddish sky burned 
through the trees and a transparent autumnal stillness 
pervaded the air, broken only by the strident chorus of tit- 
mice. The pale circle of the moon stood motionless at 
the zenith. 

Half closing her eyes, she began to set her soul in 
order; the guests, and her husband, had bespattered it 
with endless disputations on Tolstoy and duck-hunting, 
the beauty of old Russian ikons, the inevitability of the 
Revolution, Anatole France, and the mysterious soul of 
woman, with the latest and once more unsuccessful novel of 
the writer Antip Fokine—and a host of other matters. 
All had to be swept away, cast from the memory. Only 
a small residue was worthy of preservation or considera 
tion. 


Right across one of the planks of the floor of the ? 
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porch you might see the deep mark of a blow evidently 
dealt with some sharp implement. That is where Fokine 
had killed a snake with a little hatchet. He was a heavy, 
clumsy man, but at that moment he had shown the dex- 
terity of a cat and an enthusiasm as though killing a snake 
had been a longed-for joy. He hit the snake so hard that 
he had shattered the hatchet. 

On the night of that same day, here on the porch he 
had read the beginning of his novel. It was about a man 
who had made fruitless attempts to discover whether he 
was a good fellow or a cad, and having committed many 
actions, both good and evil, failed to understand anything 
of himself. He had died, finally, alone in sorrow, a stranger 
to his own soul. 

The author merely summarized his description of his 
hero’s death; but he had read in their entirety the first 
four chapters, telling how young Paul Volkoff had come 
to see his sister at her country place, where he was seized 
with an unconquerable aversion for the woman’s husband, 
a coarse cynic who looked upon himself as an energetic 
exponent of culture. 

The woman had thought these chapters dull; alone 
the description of the summer night was beautiful; vivid, 
too, was the picture of the hero sitting on a bench in the 
park. In an attempt to wound the woman who had left 
him for another, he vainly tried to compose hateful verses, 
but could compose only two lines: 


The moon shines, rejoicing in the light of her rays, 
And lies like a woman with two lovers... 


He cursed himself for his stupidity. 

On this occasion Fokine had made love to her more 
persistently than ever before; he spoke thrillingly of his 
loneliness when he was among people. But she knew 
already how seldom one meets a man who in addressing 
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an attractive woman fails to speak to her of his solitude: 
she was aware that few people care to boast of their happi- 


ness. The more attentively she listened, the more intangi. | 


ble Fokine had seemed to become; she had at last become 
penetrated by the strange notion that he was not a man 
at all, but a stage on which an endless and incomprehen. 
sible drama was being performed. He had a striking 
appearance: he stood out among other men, a stolid, 
ugly man, absent-minded, childishly careless about him- 
self. He had watched her, casting warm glances with his 
soft gray eyes, and spoke in a hoarse but rippling tone, 
Knowing that he could not articulate well, he had adorned 
his conversation with rich mimicry and gesticulations, 
sometimes even stamping his feet like a pianist pressing 
the pedals. At the same time it seemed as though he were 
not present himself, but in his stead a crowd of mea, 
women, children, peasants, and officials, all speaking with 
his voice, saying contradictory and amusing things, dull, 
stupid, terrible things, and all shamelessly clever. But 
just where Fokine himself was among this multitude and 
what he was really like, could not be determined. 


Of his love he spoke to the woman in the simple word: 
of a youth who feels for the first time the power of that 
which transfigures the soul. A few days later he hai 
spoken of it again, that time with the cynicism of a man 
who no longer believes in himself, and seeks in his infatua 
tion for a woman something that will deaden the unres 
within his heart. It was clear to her that he was neither 
simple nor cynical, kind nor unkind, and not as clever # 
he was gifted; she felt that the source of his discontent la 
in an unsatisfied ambition. She adopted a cautiow 





attitude toward him; he was a man who did not exist, ani| 


though his physical self was present, his soul (howeve| 


attractive it seemed to be) was absent. He was not a mal, 
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he was a movable theater, in which the manager and all 
the players were incarnated in one character. Very inter- 
esting, of course, but unsafe. 

The woman smiled, glancing toward the park, amused 
at the idea that suddenly coursed through her mind: it 
was impossible to love a whole assembly of men, though 
it might be interesting to surrender to many in the person 
of one. Still, a woman should never love a writer if she 
would avoid disfiguring her soul. Thus disposing of 
Fokine as a man, she felt some irritation with the author, 
but this was immediately to give way to a sensation of utter 
amazement. 

She was looking toward the park, her eyes half closed. 
There, among the branches of the birch-trees, shadows 
appeared, clearly outlined against the purple sunset, while 
on the bench sat a man in a white suit wearing a panama 
hat and swinging a cane. 

Who can that be, she wondered? Everyone has gone. 
And in a white suit, too, at this time of year! It was un- 
pleasantly obvious that someone had not gone. Or per- 
haps it was some stranger who had stepped into the park 
to admire the reflection of the sun on the pond? But why 
the summer suit? There he was, tracing figures on the 
ground with his stick. A moment later she decided to send 
her maid to inquire who the stranger might be. 

When she rose, her chair screeched. The sound pene- 
trated the stillness, but the man seemed to hear nothing. 
Then she descended the steps to the cold ground, and 
walked along the path. She noticed that her steps were 
iunwontedly rapid. But on approaching him she perceived 
that he was no larger or clearer close by, than he had been 
at a distance. Strange! Twilight does play queer tricks 
onone. But, stranger still, the man, though he had the 
red light of the dying sun directly upon “him, cast no 
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shadow. The leaves he was raking together made not the 
slightest sound, seemed, indeed, not even to move when 
he touched them. She felt as though she were suddenly 
taken in the huge embrace of some invisible power that 
led her round and round in some stately waltz. 

The man rose to meet her, took off his hat politely 
though a little awkwardly, bowed and asked in a low 
voice: 

“Pardon me—is that you?” 

He was young, smartly dressed, but rather colorless, 
He had a long dry face, blue eyes, and a small flaxen beard. 
There was something unnaturally transparent in his rigid 
features. He was like none of her friends, and yet she 
felt she had met him before. 

‘What a strange question!”’ she said, laughing. “Of 
course it’s I.” 

He returned a mechanical smile and his face assumed 
a pathetic cast. 

‘*So you are really the woman I am supposed to meet!” 
Then he added, striking his cane noiselessly across his 
leg: ‘““Though I am not positive that I am to meet a woman 
Peres 

She looked fixedly at him; she had seen eyes like his 
in portraits. It required an effort of the imagination to 
believe they were alive. The man is evidently shy, she 
thought. There is some mystery here. He is doubtless 
one of those shadowy friends of her husband, or of Vera 
Ivanovna, hiding from the police. Politics, maybe. But 
what an absurd disguise! 

‘Do you come from Vera Ivanovna?” she asked. 

“Is she, too, in the novel?” 

‘“‘What do you mean, in the novel?” 

The man shook his head. “I don’t remember any 
woman of that name in it.” 
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“In what?” 
“In the novel.” 


A lunatic! Wrapping herself more tightly in the 
folds of her shawl, she inquired drily: 

“T don’t know what novel you are talking about, but 
I think I have a right to inquire, who are you?” 

He looked at her intently. His eyes, that seemed 
painted on the surface of his face, expressed astonishment. 
His lips curved into a smile and he nodded in acquiescence: 


“Of course, it is your right. I think the novel begins 
at this very moment, with this meeting. I suppose the 
author intended it to be this way: at first you treat me with 
suspicion, almost hostility, and then—well, I don’t know, 
but so far as I’m concerned, a new tragedy will begin for 


9 


me. 


“Yes, a lunatic’ was her unspoken comment as she 
listened to his slow, colorless words. His face seemed a 
little more alive, less flat. As for herself, she experienced 
a strange sensation, as though she were falling asleep. 
But she was interested and wished to hear more. 

“I am simply amazed that you should ask about the 
novel,” he went on. “Tell me, you are not trying to 
mystify me, are you? You are the woman? You have 
some connection with Fokine, or rather with his novel, 
haven’t you?” 

She found it hard to repress a laugh. She at once 
grasped the situation: 

“Ah, so it’s Fokine! He couldn’t come himself; so he 
staged this mystery! Yes, I know the novel. But what 
about it?”’ 

The man became still more animated, and said: 


_ “Then everything is all right. But I never thought 
it would be so difficult . . . .”” Then, almost graciously, and 
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with a smile, ““Of course, you must be the right woman, or 
I should never have met you.” 

“It’s getting cold and damp,” she said. “Suppose we 
go indoors?” 

The man bowed and thanked her. He did have a 
strange smile; it looked as though it had come from behind 
him. He walked with a wonderfully light step, under 
which no leaf rustled. But strangest of all, he had no 
shadow. The woman’s shadow, on the other hand, was 
long and clearly defined; it crawled, darted, vacillated, 
now on one side, now on the other. 

“How does he manage it?” she wondered, watching 
him out of the corner of her eye. He seemed all at once 
to have become quite flat. 

“Have you seen Fokine recently?’ she inquired. In 
some surprise he replied: 

‘About two years ago.” 

What a poor joker he is, she thought, and aloud she 
said: 

“You are dressed rather lightly for the season.” 

“Why, that’s Fokine’s fault,” he answered with a 
shrug. “You see, I was cast for a part during the sum- 
a 

She was feeling decidedly uneasy. ““Who are you, any: 
way?” she asked once again, and once again the man 
was astonished. Lashing the air with his cane in the same 
strange noiseless way, he laughed an ugly artificial laugh. 

‘“‘How strange you should ask that! Can you have 
forgotten? Let me remind you: I am Paul Volkoff, son 
of an engineer, and myself a civil engineer; an idle fellow, 
a failure in life; I am thirty-two and rich. Six years ago 
I married for love, and four years later my wife deserted 
me, leaving a note written in pencil, ‘Forgive me, Paul, 
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but I cannot live with you any longer.’ At present she is 
somewhere in the Caucasus, but I believe I am not sup- 
posed to meet her again. I’m not positive. That is all I 
know about myself. The rest is not yet written.” 

He spoke his speech as if he were reading a passport; 
only at the end did the woman detect a note of irritation 
and revolt. She too was a trifle irritated as she thought: 

“Tf he is a lunatic who imagines himself the hero of 
Fokine’s unsuccessful novel, he hasn’t even ingenuity.” 

As they were mounting the steps to the porch, she 
turned to him and asked: 

“How do you manage not to cast a shadow?” 

“What use have I for a shadow?” he demanded in 
surprise. “You never see shadows in dreams, do you? 
And all this is like a dream.” 

“What is like a dream?” 

“This existence of ours, people created for the amuse- 
ment of others—real people.” 

He spoke these words so simply that the woman began 
to think him rather a clever actor. 

“Ah, that’s what it is!”’ she exclaimed, laughing. 
“You are not a real person.”” Then suddenly she lowered 
her eyes embarrassed. He was looking at her in open aston- 
ishment. He appeared to be shaken and tossed by a wind 
she did not feel. The unnatural movements of his body 
reminded her of a sheet in a breeze. 

“How extraordinary you should ask me that!” he 
said. “Really, I think you are mystifying me. Or possi- 
bly Fokine created you still more carelessly than he did me, 
and you have no definite plan of action? Or have you 
become real in some strange fashion and are not accessible 
tome? Or, finally, Fokine perhaps finished you and for- 


got all about me? You are a completely realized char- 
acter ?”” 
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“Yes, he is, indeed, an accomplished actor,” she 
mused. She felt that she was dreaming a dream against 
her will and made an effort to rid herself of the sensation, 

“You don’t answer?” he said. “I should like to 
believe your silence means that you are reminiscing? Is 
that the case?”’ She nodded. He went on: “You remem. 
ber the beginning of the novel?” 

“T know it.” 

“Well, then?” A short pause. “Ah, I understand. 
Fokine doubtless forgot to bring us together, introduced 
some other man in my place. What I can’t understand, 
though, is your not seeming to know what you are intended 
to do.” 

Her curiosity was now fully aroused. Conquering her 
uneasiness, she tried to discover what attitude to adopt. 

“No,” she said, “it is your part I don’t understand. 
Tell me about yourself.” 

“*T have already told all I know.” 

“So you don’t exist—as it were?”’ 

“*No, that’s not the trouble,” he said petulantly. “The 
point is, I do exist! For you, of course, I exist until 
Fokine decides otherwise, but at the same time I exist 
independently of him.” 

“T see: just as Hamlet and Don Quixote exist inde- 
pendently of their creators!”’ 

Volkoff bowed his head and continued: 

“Yes, approximately. But naturally, Fokine is not 
Cervantes, and still less Shakespeare. And besides, | 
am not a finished character. All in all, I find myself in 
a most absurd situation. Just think, I’ve been sitting on 
that bench for two years! You must admit that is absurd. 
Days, nights, dawns, sunsets, dust, heat, summers, autumn 
rains, snow, winter storms—all comes and goes and I sit 
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waiting. Sometimes people passed by, real people, and 
talked about unnecessary and uninteresting things. Once 
a little freckled fellow in a silk suit tried to seduce a little 
fat lady by telling her that luscious pineapple melons 
grew in his greenhouse. Then he bit her ear, and she 
shrieked. How unspeakably stupid it all is, how tire- 
some, and how absurd! One sits and thinks: how boring, 
how foolish and prolix real people can be, and how much 
more interesting we imaginary creations are! We are 
always more spiritually concentrated, we have more poetry 
and romance about us. And to think that we exist solely 
for the amusement of these dull, real people!” 


He spoke as if he felt an actual sense of injury, and his 
dry face became a little softer. But perhaps that was due 
to the dusk in the room. 

“Naturally, I don’t know just what real people are 
like, and besides, what is reality? For example, this room 
and everything in it—is that reality, or is it something else, 
like you and me created in the imagination of Fokine?”’ 

She passed her hand gently over her face, glanced 
furtively about, and murmured: 

“All this is very interesting, but somewhat fatiguing.” 

“That is only natural,” he returned. “But, you know, 
as for myself during the two years I’ve been waiting for 
Fokine to complete me, I seem to have grown stronger, 
more real. Yes, I am almost real—” 

The woman felt uncomfortable, and she wanted to 
say so to her insane visitor, but at that moment the maid 
appeared in the doorway and stood there gaping like a fish 
on the end of a line. 

“What is it, Glasha?”’ 

“You called?” 

“IT? No.” 
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“Pardon me. I thought I heard you speak?” 
“Certainly. Don’t you see—?” 


She rose, looked about, and opened and closed her eyes 
in wonder. Volkoff, who had been standing with his back 
to the window, was nowhere visible. Outdoors, she could 
see the leaves slowly dropping from the motionless boughs 
of the maples. She looked out of the window for some 
time, and imagined at last that she perceived a fine dark 
thread cut across the window-pane. 

“Yes,” she said with some annoyance, “I did speak. 
I called you. Bring tea.” The moment Glasha had left, 
she began to reflect: “‘I suppose this is what is called hal- 
lucination of the sight and hearing, a complex form. | 
wonder what happened to me? Strange...” She sank 
into a chair, stretched out her feet and covered them with 
arug. “I must write Fokine about it. It may give him 
a new theme to write about. Though I am not sure—it’s 
not in his line: he’s a realist.”” She realized how inco- 
herently these thoughts were coursing through her brain, 
and she was thankful the nightmare was over. 

‘Well, as I was saying,” she heard, and the man stood 
at the window exactly as before, stroking his forehead with 
one hand and balancing his hat with the other. 

“Excuse me,” she said in an irritated tone, “where 
were you when the maid was here?” 

He opened his eyes wide and moved a step toward her. 
With a swift gesture she forbade him to come closer. 

‘“‘Why, I was right here by your side. I see, you lost 
sight of me. That was because I was standing sidewise; 
—and that way I’m flat as a card or a sheet of paper. 
Have you forgotten? Of course not. You, too, are made 
that way.” 

“No!” she protested, ““No, no!” 
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“How difficult you are to get along with,” he said with 
a sigh. It sounded as if he were scolding her, but his 
features were immobile, exactly like the features in a 
picture. An occasional shadow seemed to flit over his 
countenance, but left his pale cheeks exactly as they were. 
It seemed, like his smile, to come from somewhere behind 
or beyond him. He was like a reflection on water, tossed 
here and there by the breeze. 

“How does he do it?” she wondered, then ordered 
him to stand a little to the left. He moved away and 
stood in front of the mirror. There was no reflection, only 
the ghost of a shadow. 

“Hallucination! That’s what it is!”’ she thought. 

“You have a very difficult character,” Volkoff con- 
tinued. “I see you are again in doubt; you haven’t the 
courage to take me for what I am. I seriously question 
whether this attitude of yours is according to Fokine’s 
original plan. Besides—’’ He swayed to and fro and 
then seemed to be floating up in the air as he went on: 
“Besides, I feel that I am now sufliciently real to continue 
the unfinished novel on my own initiative and responsi- 
bility. I refuse to go on with this life of idleness. I am 
not going to sit on that bench any longer in all kinds of 
weather, listening to conversations about melons to the 
end of time. Fokine created me and then forgot all about 
me. I have heard that God does that with some people, 
but He doubtless has good reasons to justify His rather 
incomprehensible experiments. But Fokine, so far as I 
know him, is a very ordinary, aggressive little fellow, awk- 
wardly imitating God in this game of chess. You know, 
I think he’s insane. You should see him when he is 
alone! He fills his room with the creatures of his imagina- 
tion and, surrounded with a host of phantoms as insane as 
himself, he really feels lost among them and does not know 
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what to do with them. He is a raving maniac: For the 
past two years I have thought a great deal about him, and 
I am amazed at the mad ambition of the man. Just think, 
he is surely aware that, like other artists, he complicates 
life in an impossible way, fills it full of imaginings. And 
what, after all, are we imaginings? We are essentially 
persons and things belonging to reality, but distorted 
according to the will of these conjurors of words and 
phrases. They too, are the creatures of the imagination of 
someone or something else, set in motion for the amuse- 
ment of real people; but they don’t see that! There are 
no monsters at which real people mock so cruelly as at 
these creators, who are sown in the fields of reality osten- 
sibly for the purpose of adorning them. Don’t you think 
life would be more simple and comfortable, less crowded 
with contradictory elements, if it were not for these Don 
Quixotes, Fausts, and Hamlets? Just consider it.” 


Volkoff delivered this long harangue with great anima- 
tion and a certain amount of sarcasm, and with the self- 
assurance of wisdom possessed among real people only by 
the literary critics. It is always a token of ineradicable 
spiritual ignorance. He swayed strangely on his feet 
undulating like a mirage, though his silhouette continued 
to retain the outlines of a human being. But round the 
woman everything swam, and she was intoxicated with a 
strange curiosity. 


“Yes,” he repeated, “I have determined to continue 
the novel on my own initiative. I need only find a woman 
—rather convince you that I am the man Fokine intended 
for you.” He looked at her inquiringly and added with 
annoyance: “In the real world, it is ordained that a man 
cannot make a single step without a woman. Life would 
be intolerable without her.” 
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“Tf I understand you correctly,” she said slowly, and 
then stopped as though prompted by a vague but insistent 
notion that filled her with a curious warmth. 

“Yes?” he inquired. The maid entered with tea, 
and Volkoff this time did not disappear. 


“Two cups, Glasha.” 
“Two?” 
“Of course—” 


With a nod in the direction of the departing maid, Vol- 
koff inquired: 

“Is she too a creature of Fokine’s imagination?” In 
order to avoid answering him, she bowed her head. Vol- 
koff assumed that she had answered him in the affirmative. 

“T can’t make out why one should have to create such 
ugly forms!” 

“Will you have tea?” 

He straightened himself and said with a melancholy 
air: 

“I wonder you don’t offer me brandy or vodka! It is 
quite clear Fokine has not put the finishing touch to you. 
You don’t know how to behave towards me. That is why 
we are both playing a farce instead of acting out a novel. I 
don’t know what I am to do. In order to achieve complete 
realization | must have a woman, and that woman is you. 
But you evidently don’t know your réle, or else, as I say, 
Fokine sketched you even more carelessly than he did me. 
Finally, you won’t even believe your own eyes: I have no 
means of convincing you that I am neither a phantom nor 
an hallucination, nor (please realize this) the creature of 
your own fantasy. Not yours, but Fokine’s, don’t you see?” 

She saw that it was all impossible rubbish, and I trust 
that my intelligent reader agrees with her. Only in that 
regard, however! I have known my intelligent reader now 
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for thirty years as a terribly strong-minded individual, and 
my esteem for his reason is strengthened by my knowledge 
of that stoic obstinacy whereby he manages to forget the 
sordid uselessness of his hard and martyr-like existence, 

I am filled with emotion to see the respect with which 
the reader regards the reality he has himself created, even 
though that reality is ridiculously inconvenient for him, 


I am filled with admiration for the horror felt by the reader | 


every time the author’s sordid imagination raises in vain its 
loud voice against reality, that strong and tightly-woven 
net of absurdities that drags the reader off to be pickled in 
brine. I respect my reader because he does not protest 
when I try to make people and things better, more interest- 
ing, and more intelligible than they are in reality. 

This digression is, of course, unpardonable, but | was 
driven to it by a foolish desire to pay a compliment to the 
reader, and such a thing is always in order. To continue. 
As we have already observed, the woman did not believe 
in the supernatural, but she determined to treat the situa- 
tion in all earnestness, not only for fear she might be on 
the verge of madness, but because she wanted to see— 

“After all,” she mused, “why should not I do what 
Fokine does? Creating characters out of the imagination 
can’t be as difficult as bearing children!”’ Looking thought- 
fully at her visitor, she said: “So far as I remember, 
Fokine’s novel—” She stopped, and then continued: 
‘‘How is it done? How did he create you?” 

With the same queer smile, only this time it seemed 
glued to the surface of his face, Volkoff answered softly: 

“T really can’t tell you. I suddenly felt, understood 
somehow, that I existed, that my name was Paul Volkol, 
that I had fair hair, and so on. My unsuccessful and ur 


happy romance can be explained, I think, by the fact that } 
I am a meditative man, fond of analysis, and that I am} 
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predccupied chiefly with myself. The so-called external 
world is only an object for me to meditate about. It makes 
me retire into myself; but on the other hand, something 
inside my soul is always trying to force itself out. I am 
designed to live a very agitated life, and in the end, I think, 
to realize myself in the pursuit of various sensations. I 
feel that I already existed before Fokine conceived me, but 
rather as an agglomeration of dissociated fragments, even 
less ‘achieved’ than [am now. That is all I can tell about 
myself.” 

The woman, somewhat sure of herself, reflected: “‘He 
is just an ordinary man. And particularly modest. I am 
not going out of my mind at all. I am simply the witness 
of something I don’t understand. And, besides, there’s 
a trick about it somewhere.” 

Volkoff went on: “I was evidently created because 
Fokine wanted me to exemplify some truth of his. That’s 
what all creations were made for, don’t you think?” 

She dared not say yes. This man, after all, was a 
total stranger to her, perhaps even a suspicious character. 
Why should she disclose to him the little mysteries of the 
world? She wisely concluded that if he were an ordinary 
mortal, he was bound to disclose it the moment she began 
flirting with him. She therefore pulled one of her attrac- 
tive ankles from under the rug and swung it in full view. 

“I remember,” she said, “what Fokine’s conception 
of you was. Precisely like the description you have just 
given me.” 

“Tam glad,” he replied. “It is a very difficult réle, 
but I’m glad you say that. Once one has been created, 
there is nothing to do but go on living.” 

“Yes,” she acquiesced, after a moment’s reflection. 
“Later, it is true, you must meet one of those women who 
are always waiting for something to come into their lives, 
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always making up their minds and always acting unex. 
pectedly. To the end of their days, at least until they are 
old, life seems inexhaustible; yet they lack the energy and 
daring to seize upon its pleasures. They seem to think that 
just beyond or beside them is still hidden the greatest, 
the sweetest pleasure. To discover it, to delight in it spirit- 
ually and physically, is their highest aspiration. I am 
sure I am not that kind of woman, and when Fokine 
created you, he wasn’t thinking of me in relation to you. 
Though you know, these writers—” 

Volkoff made a gesture of indignation: 

“Yes, I know what you mean. Terrible! Criminal 


frivolity! You can’t conceive how many such unfinished | 


hideous imaginary beings there are like you and me!” 

“‘Really!”’ She was embarrassed, and added dubioiusly: 
“Hideous ?” 

He did not bother to answer her, but continued speak- 
ing with an animation that looked more and more human, 
though he spoke in a tone of complaint: 

“They think that a creation of theirs, once set on 
paper, is the end of the matter. They forget that only the 
outline remains on the page, while the image itself is 
thrust into the world to exist there, as you and I exist, a 
psychological emanation of the writer’s brain, the embodi- 
ment of brain and nerve force, something, in fine, more 
real than anything else. But you know that, of course?” 

“Oh, of course. But why don’t you sit down at the 
table?” 

He approached her and seated himself. But it was 
clear to her that her little trick had passed unnoticed. With 
a sigh she tried to imagine herself in a world of half-com- 
plete beings, but could not, because she seemed to see 
before her the whole circle of her acquaintances among 
whom she had not yet succeeded in finding the man she 
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longed for and needed, who would be as perfect as a musi- 
cal instrument in the hands of a genius. She knew that 
this ideal man would at once understand her slightest 
wishes—the moment they came into being, even divine 
them beforehand and minister to them. Without asking 
questions, he would know what to say. He need not talk 
much, but he must feel everything, understand all, and 
never blame her unless she wished to be blamed. Mean- 
time she heard the low tones of her visitor’s voice: 

‘And now we are confronted with something inevita- 
ble. Fokine put a certain amount of psychological ma- 
terial into me, and I sprang into existence, but the moment 
after I realized this I felt that there were other things 
within me, superfluous thoughts and contradictory ideas. 
They came from the outside. Though I realized that this 
was disfiguring me, I could do nothing. At that time I 
had no genuine instinct for life, and I could not get into 
Fokine’s consciousness, which was beclouded with a thick 
emanation of psycho-physical matter.” 

“It is posible,” the woman thought, “that this crea- 
ture is not yet an actual human being, and I might be able 
to complete him by giving him what he needs and seems 
to want. Pygmalion’s task was not more difficult.” She 
shut her eyes, listening to Volkoff’s voice, so soft and trans- 
parent that it did not interrupt the train of her thoughts 
or prevent her hearing the shepherd Kirka playing the 
accordion off in the village, or the girls singing and the 
dogs barking at the moon, that shone now almost as bright- 
ly as the sun. 

“And now I can understand what I owe to Fokine, my 
creator, and what to the other characters. I feel some of 
his thoughts within me, thoughts that have no relation to 
me as the hero of his novel. I have already told you that 
Fokine is a miniature mad-house in himself, or, if you 
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prefer, a highroad on which characters are always walking, 
where thoughts and ideas, contradictory and mutually 
exclusive, course pell-mell on their way. For instance, | 
cannot believe that nature does not know what she wants, 
and that, able to produce anything, she goes to the trouble 
of creating superfluous monstrosities. That’s another of 
Fokine’s aphorisms that is of no use to me. I carry about 
thousands like that, ridiculous, useless. But possibly that 
was why I was created, simply to bear them about with 
me? I don’t know the chief point, even: am I supposed 
to be a good man or a scoundrel?” 


She extended a hand to him, smiling: 


“That is precisely what you must not know. The 
whole point lies in that, that you should be unable to dis- 
tinguish good from evil.” 

“You really think so?” he asked, pulling at one of 
the buttons of his flannel coat. 

“Yes, that is the way I understand your function in 
the story. If you knew good from evil, life would be a 
terrible bore. This way it’s far more interesting.” 

Volkoff pondered over this. He was puzzled about 
something. It was unnatural that he should pay no heed 
to her extended hand, as any other man would have done. 

“Ye-es,” he said, “but interesting to whom?” 

“Tome. To you. To the reader.” 

“Hm! To the reader?” He passed his hand over his 
hair and eyes, and then shaking his head, said with a smile: 
‘Don’t you think this a rather cruel game? Only think: 
we are made to suffer countless miseries, we are set against 
each other like animals in order to create dramatic situa- 
tions; tossed about like playthings, simply that the reader, 
who happens to be chronically bored, may be amused! Is 
it not cruel that some should suffer in order that others may 
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be amused? ‘This may be Fokine’s idea. A fine idea, I 
assure you! On the whole, he is a decent chap. Not over 
presumptuous, and that’s a sign of decency. Sometimes he 
throws down his pen, and asks, “Why do I write?’ He, 
personally, does not like suffering. It is repulsive to him. 
Unfortunately, artists have no other material at their 
disposal but suffering humanity. . .” 

The woman moved her chair closer to him, and asked: 


“Tell me, how do you perform these tricks with your 
shadow in that mirror?” 


But immediately she felt like a hunter whose gun goes 
off unexpectedly. She was a bit disconcerted, and laid a 
gentle hand on her visitor’s arm. 

“Don’t be angry,” she said. But her hand, as it lay 
on the man’s sleeve, felt only a rough knitted cloth with 
nothing inside it. This was decidedly unpleasant. But 
when she heard a voice in the distance speak in tones of 
anger, she was terrified: 

“So you are not Fokine’s creation, but just an ordinary 
flesh-and-blood woman!” Volkoff rose, swung his hat 
about with a curious motion, and repeated in angry amaze- 
ment: 


“What is the sense of this mystification?”” He undu- 
lated towards the porch and stood in the doorway, fluctuat- 
ing in the moonlight. 

“See here,” she said, coming up to him; “this is too 
incredible. Nothing will convince me that you—” 

As she walked, she realized for the first time that the 
earth turns on its axis, with an absurd and unnecessary 
rapidity. “Readers!” exclaimed Volkoff, turning away 
disgusted. He held his cane under one arm and from his 
pocket took a pair of gloves, and put them on like a pro- 
vincial actor playing the part of an injured hero. But to 
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the woman it seemed that the gloves were suddenly filled, 
not with human flesh, but with compressed air. 

In the bright moonlight Volkoff’s figure looked like a 
phantom. It was green. Now it had reached the pond, the 
group of birches, where it disappeared among the trunks 
of the trees. She rubbed her eyes. All was still except the 
dogs, who kept up a continual wail. The clock ought, of 
course, to have struck twelve; and an owl hooted once or 
twice, but I shan’t tel! the reader of things that did not 
happen. I am a ruthless realist; the stern brutal truth 
of my stories is acknowledged by all critics, all at least who 
can read; those who cannot, agree with the others in their 








estimate of my virtues, as well as of my defects, especially 


my defects. Personally, I am convinced that these defects 
are constantly increasing and that before long I shall reach 
the goal of perfection so far as they are concerned. This, 
however, relates to the future. For the present, my prob- 
lem is how to end my story. That is not a difficult matter. 
For instance: 

The woman sighed, looking off into the distance. 
There, behind the dusky glittering orb of the pond, the 
forest rose like a huge eyelash. Not a bad image, at least 
an unusual one. 

Over the black heap of the forest three stars swam 
slowly into the sky, and the woman recognized them as the 
Wise Men of Orion. The sky was otherwise empty of 
stars. The light of the moon eclipsed all other light. 
Slowly closing the porch door, the woman retired into a 
small cosy room, a warm nest where she was wont to hatch 
the chicks of her fancy. Rubbing her cold cheeks with the 
palms of her hands, she stood before the mirror. Her 
eyes looked like the eyes of a stranger, round with fear 
and amazement. They could not believe that this grace- 
ful little woman— 
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“He can hardly be a man,” she mused. “If he were 
—-why, now I come to think of it, he has almost insulted 
me!” 

She sat down by a table, and remained there for a 
long time while playing with her nail scissors. Then she 
began to polish her nails. It is always easy to think when 
you are polishing your nails. Thoughts crowded into her 
head like specks of dust in a ray of sunlight. But she 
disliked all her thoughts, and this irritated her. She had 
made a great effort to direct her thoughts upon Fokine. 

Then suddenly she realized that though he was neither 
handsome nor graceful, he was none the less the most inter- 
esting of all her friends. Then, with no less amazement, 
she discovered that for a long time she had been thinking 
of him, that all that had taken place only a few minutes 
ago was only a game she had played, psychically, with a 
man who was much more amusing than all the others. 
Opening her writing pad, she hastily wrote this letter to 
Fokine: 

“Dear Antipa Titich! A quarter of an hour ago I 
lived through a marvelous, incredible, mad experience. If 
you have any stronger adjectives, use them. Do you know 
who came to visit me? Paul Volkoff, the hero of your 
novel, the man you spoke of so much and so well. I could 
not then, however, form any clear picture of him. You 
must not think I have seen a real man who looked like 
him; no, it was Paul himself. But, forgive me, he bore 
very little resemblance to the character created by you, 
indeed to any human being. He said he was the incarna- 
tion of your creative power, existing in a shape I could 
not understand: externally, he resembles a man, but as 
for his soul—well, he is heartless. He seems unfinished. 
He is even impervious to the most ordinary blandishments 
ofawoman. He has noemotion. He is quite well dressed, 
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but awkward. He complained that, having created him, 
you proceeded to forget about him. He openly declared that 
he would rebel against this injustice, live on his own re. 
sponsibility, shape his life henceforward on the basis of 
the material you have already given him. This is how | 
understand your hero. 


**Please don’t think me insane, that I am the victim of 
hallucination. Nothing of the sort: the fact that I treated 
this strange visit with perfect presence of mind, reasonably 
and critically, should serve as a proof of my mental equi- 
librium. Your hero, in a word, does not appeal to me; | 
am certain that with such a man as a leading character in 
your story, the novel could not be a success. Can there 
be anything interesting in the life of an uninteresting 
person? He is not even particularly clever, he is not a sue- 
cess, and you must re-write him. Anyway, you must do 
something to prevent his roaming about the world like a 
ghost. It would surely damage your reputation. Today 
he comes to me, tomorrow he may go to another woman; 
he is looking for a woman the way Diogenes looked for a 


29 


man. 


She stopped writing, doubtful whether she was attach- 
ing too great importance to the matter; besides, was not 
her letter a trifle ridiculous? “No,” she decided, “I 
shall let it stand as it is: it is more amusing that way.” 
She wrote for a long while, consumed by a desire to annihi- 
late Volkoff completely. What use was he anyway? What 
use were all the half-realized characters of fiction? Finally, 
bringing her missive to a close with many affectionate 
phrases, she called the maid, ordered her to fasten the shut- 
ters securely, and locked the door leading to the porch, 
adding: 


“Glasha, you will lie down on the couch in the next 
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room. I don’t feel very well, and may perhaps have to 
call in the night.” 


She then undressed, lay down and, trying to picture 
to herself in what frame of mind Fokine would receive 
her letter, fell asleep. 


His answer arrived in a few days: 


“T read your charming and very clever letter on this 
dull rainy night. It is cold in my room as it is cold in my 
heart. I have just been at a party, and came home on foot. 
The rain beat down incessantly on my umbrella. I was 
thinking of you, and composed some verses. They are not, 
of course, especially good, but, believe me, they are sin- 
cere.” 

She smiled. Fokine had forgotten that he had already 
recited these same verses to her last spring when they were 
on a boat-ride together. Perhaps it was just as well he 
had forgotten; she had been irritable that evening and 
told him that such poetry could be turned out by the mile. 

The rest of Fokine’s letter read as follows: 


“And on my return I find your letter, so unusual, so 
full of friendliness, which I sorely needed, and showing a 
serious interest in my work. Thank you. You have 
revived that pitiful novel in my memory and definitely 
killed my hero. I took the manuscript, read it through, 
blushed for shame, and tore it into small bits. Paul Vol- 
koff will not come to disturb you again.” Besides, he wrote 
everything that a man writes to a woman he is anxious to 
conquer. Flattery, of course, but—as sometimes happens 
—the flattery was often sincere. 

She became pensive, and looked out the window into 
the park where the long rays of the autumnal sun spread 
a soft hue over the trees. The wind was brisk and whirled 
the few remaining yellow leaves to the frozen ground. 
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This is the end of the story. 


How the woman behaved I cannot say, but I think she 
wrote to her husband, “Forgive me, Paul, but I cannot live 
with you any longer.”’ I likewise know nothing of her 
husband. It is possible that he is one of those rare beings 
whom women do not leave for another man. It seems to 
me that men of that type must be deaf, dumb, lame, and 
altogether hideous, or else so completely unhappy and 
pitiful that nothing can make them more so: their unhappi- | 
ness cannot be increased. | 


| 


This story ought to end with a lyrical description of | 
a landscape, but I will not write it; it is quite good enough | 
as it stands. 
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HONORE DE BALZAC 
Il. His Literary Message* 


By ALBERT L. GuE’RARD 


ture as the creator of realistic fiction. Realism of 
some kind, either psychological or picturesque, 
there had been before him; indeed, from the very dawn 
of literature. Yet his Human Comedy did introduce a 
new formula. The minute analysis of characters in a 
definite, contemporary setting; the full recognition of the 
material side of existence, particularly of the importance 
of money; the all-embracing scope of the novel, as broad 
as life itself; the frank preference given to truth over 
beauty: all these elements had never been compacted into 
the works of a single writer. And it may be said that no 
new elements so far have been added to his formula. 
But, before we proceed to analyze the realism of Bal- 
zac, it might be well to note that, by the date of his birth 
as well as by many aspects of his genuis, he was indeed 
a romanticist, the contemporary, the friendly rival of 
Dumas, Hugo, George Sand. We find all the elements of 
romanticism in Balzac, the worst as well as the best. Let 
us take, to begin with, romanticism in its lowest sense, 
the sensational and arbitrary heaping-up of extraordinary 
incidents, of crimes and mysteries, the romanticism of 
melodramas, serial stories and popular films, the romanti- 
cism of Oedipus-King, as an old teacher of mine used to 
repeat. Balzac was never quite free from that form of 
romanticism, which, like most other forms, had come from 
England. Anne Radcliffe, Lewis, Maturin, had their in- 
fluence as well as Ossian, Scott, and Byron. Balzac had 


Bi: stands preéminently in the history of litera- 





*The first part of this essay, a discussion of Balzac’s life, appeared in the 
January number. 
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read and admired The Castle of Otranto, The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, The Monk, Melmoth the Wanderer. Like his 
contemporaries, he had raved over the Tales of Hoffman, 
To this source of inspiration we owe such stories of magic 
and mystery as The Wild Ass’s Skin and Melmoth Recon. 
ciled. ‘The first, on account of its clever mixture of real- 
ism, fantasy, and philosophy, is still a favorite. A young 
man, Raphael de Valentin, on the verge of suicide, receives 
a talisman, a scroll of parchment by whose virtue every one 
of his wishes will immediately be satisfied. But each time 
the talisman is used, it will shrink; and with it will shrink 
the span of life allotted to its possessor. The victim of 
this ghastly gift has soon no other desire but to desire no 
more. He thus becomes utterly selfish and utterly misera- 
ble. Desire unfulfilled is pain; in fulfillment, it disappears 
and leaves the soul empty. This is an adumbration of 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 

This frank use of the supernatural is rare with Balzac. 
But he was credulous and superstitious, and we find in his 
works all forms of pseudo-scientific supernaturalism. He 
believed in occult sciences, and even in the commonest 
forms of fortune-telling. A good little book, especially 
adapted, it seems, to good little American students, Ursule 
Mirouet, is based on somnambulism, clairvoyance, and 
spooks. 

As a romanticist and as a man of the people, Balzac 
dearly loved complicated cases, and particularly cases of 
poisoning. On the subject of poisons, his information 
would surprise and frighten Lucrezia Borgia. His poisons 
kill on the spot, or else act after a long interval. They 
make it possible to simulate every disease known or ul 
known. Needless to say, they baffle every antidote. 
Montes, a Brazilian, in order to avenge himself on Valérie 
Marneffe, is thus able to give her a malady “lost since the 
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middle ages.” Ferragus, one of the ““Thirteen,” passes 
his hand over the hair of a young man who was on the 
track of his secret. The hand was poisoned, the young 
man ages by fifty years in as many days, and soon dies 
a senile imbecile. Such poisons belong to the realm of 
magic, not to the science of toxicology. 

Popular romanticism, again, the interest which Balzac 
takes in criminals and, with a fine spirit of neutrality, in 
their enemies the police as well. There is in Balzac a 
Conan Doyle of no mean order. The campaigns of the 
“Thirteen”’ against the prefecture, those of Vautrin against 
Peyrade and Corentin, herald the epic struggle between 
Sherlock Holmes and Professor Moriarty. Vautrin is an 
escaped convict, the secret ruler of galley-slaves past, 
present, and future. He is endowed with Herculean 
strength, a lion’s courage, and Teutonic ruthlessness. He 
holds in his hands all the threads of Parisian intrigues; 
he is at home in the boarding house of Mame Vauquer, or 
in the drawing-room of an ambassador. By means of a 
crime or two, a wig and a forgery, he can turn himself into 
a Brazilian diplomatist or a Spanish priest. He is a gigan- 
tic and many-sided personage, about as convincing as the 
monster in Frankenstein. This side of Balzac’s art is 
closely akin to a similar side in Hugo. The seething popu- 
lation of thieves and murderers submitted to Vautrin’s 
rule is the posterity of the medieval truands under the 
scepter of Clopin Trouillefou. Hugo’s dissertation on the 
slang of criminals had been anticipated in Balzac’s Splen- 
dor and Misery of Courtezans; and Jean Valjean, the 
idea! convict devoted to Cosette, is the angelic counterpart 
of those unredeemed characters, Ferragus and Vautrin. 

We find also in Balzac traces of decadent romanticism 
—the cold perversity of Baudelaire, and the poisonous 
fragrance of his Flowers of Evil. There is a secret museum 
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in the Human Comedy. In The Girl with the Golden Eyes, 
Sarrasine, A Passion in the Desert, Vautrin’s Last Avatar, 
we have to deal, not with realism in any legitimate sense, 
but with the dregs of romanticism. 


It is not, however, exclusively the vulgar, superficial, 
or ignoble elements of romanticism that we find in Balzac. 
He is also Victor Hugo’s peer in depicting violent, bound- 
less passions, good or evil. He offers us a gallery of sub- 
lime and rather unconvincing lovers. Count Octave, in 
Honorine, worships and protects in secret his wife, who has 
fled from the conjugal home. That grave, responsible 
administrator seems to have no time and no thought but 
for his passion; who should have imagined that the Olym- 
pian Council of State could harbor such romantic devotion? 
The sublime Polish revolutionist Thaddeus Pag, in the 
False Mistress, is a veritable Cyrano de Bergerac: a de- 
voted slave who does not even ask for a look of sympathy. 
Baron Macumer, a Grandee of Spain and Sicily, the last 
descendant of the Moorish kings, unites in his person the 
chivalrous traditions of Christendom and of Islam. He 
would have been too happy to pick up Lady Cunegund’s 
glove from the lion’s arena. This element of romantic 
exaggeration is found even in the most carefully drawn and 
lifelike characters. Philippe Bridau, a young officer of 
Napoleon, sinks into the depths of degradation after Water- 
loo, as a result of enforced idleness, ill-luck, and suspicion. 
But, in the second part of the novel—A Bachelor’s House- 
hold—he assumes titanic proportions. He becomes a 
millionaire, a count, a colonel. But for the revolution of 
1830, he would have been a general and a Peer of the 
Realm. Valérie Marneffe, in Cousin Betty, is at first a mere 
middle-class coquette, although dangerous and perverse 
enough. Gradually, she too grows beyond the limits of 
realism: she becomes a symbol, the eternal vampire of 
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Vice. Finally the Balzacian “strong man,” as he was called 
then and under the Second Empire—the Super-man of a 
later generation—the conquering pariah who hurls de- 
fiance at every authority, human or divine—Vautrin, de 
Marsay, even Rastignac challenging Paris to mortal com- 
bat—are they adventurers of flesh and blood ?—No. They 
are the symbols of eternal rebellion, the tools of dark and 
mysterious fate, the contemners of nations, kings, and 
gods ; they are the brothers of Karl Moor, Lara, Manfred, 
Hernani, Antony, Rolla: they are the realistic transcrip- 
tion of the romantic hero. 

The violent passions of romanticism are never far 
removed from monomania. Like many of Hugo’s leading 
characters, those of Balzac are monsters, the victims of a 
single haunting idea. The miser, Grandet; the blindly 
devoted father, Goriot; the inventor, Claes; the eroto- 
maniac, Hulot, are all pathological cases. 

To complete the range of romanticism—melodramatic 
events, violent contrasts, frantic passions, gigantic char- 
acters, Monomania verging upon lunacy—we must add 
their counterpart in the religious domain—apocalyptic 
mysticism. Balzac was, or thought he was, or said he was, a 
Catholic. “I write,” he said, “by the light of two eternal 
truths, Monarchy and Religion.”” No one would guess that 
The Girl with the Golden Eyes was written by such a light 
as that. In fact, his religion is a strange compound of affec- 
tation and superstition. Paris round him was living in an 
atmosphere of religious exaltation. The St. Simonians 
were preaching their New Christianity. Lamennais had 
written his ardent biblical pastiche, Words of a Believer, 
and George Sand was to follow suit with her Spiridion. 
Musset cried out: ‘““Who amongst us is to become a God?” 
Balzac did not try to become a God, but he posed as a 
prophet. He wrote a Swedenborgian prose epic, Seraph- 
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ita, and a semi-autobiographic, mystic novel, Louis Lam. 
bert. In those flights I confess that I cannot follow him, 
But they complete our conception of him who is so often 
considered as realism inearnate. As a matter of fact, he 
had the wild imagination and the boundless egotism of 


his contemporaries. In all these respects he was a pure | 


romanticist. 


But his greatness proceeds from another source. Asa | 


romanticist, he is not supreme. Not because he is full 
of faults and exaggerations; in this respect he is no worse 
than Shakespeare. Do we not find in Shakespeare violent 
passions, morbid desires, monomaniacs and raving luna- 
tics? Balzac’s wonder-working poisons were anticipated 
in Romeo and in Hamlet. Hallucinations, intrigues, mur- 
ders—all that was in Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello; and if 
Father Goriot is not well balanced, King Lear is nota 
model of sanity either. Romanticism can stand a large 
amount of nonsense. But Balzac did not show in any high 
degree the saving virtues of romanticism at its best, the 
ardent cry of pure passion, the imperishable music, the 
mystic appeal. Balzac’s supremacy is to be found in the 
domain of realism. 

But let us not forget that the two conceptions of att 
shade off imperceptibly into each other. Balzac is par 
ticularly strong in his description of the physical circum- 
stances of his heroes—their personal appearance, ther 
clothes, their local habitation. And that is no small pat 
of his realism. Now, do we not find the same element, 
fully developed, in Balzac’s romantic master, Walte 
Scott? So far as spirit and method are concerned, ther 
is no radical difference between the painstaking portral 
of a knight or churl by the author of Ivanhoe, and th 
portrait of an usurer or of a man of fashion under Lous 
Philippe by the author of Gobseck. In this regard, romat 
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ticism and realism stand close together, in opposition to 
the unpicturesque abstraction of classicism. 

A pessimistic, cynical view of the world is generally 
connected in our minds by the world “realism,” as though 
the seamy side of life alone were real. But what of Notre- 
Dame de Paris, the most typical of all romantic romances? 
Beauty and virtue are sacrificed by the inexorable Ananke 
or Fate. Those who survive are the old tyrant, Louis XI; 
Gringoire, the shallow and cowardly poet; Phoebus de 
Chateaupers, the handsome, stupid, heartless cavalier. 
And the French classics themselves, Moliére, Labruyére, 
Lesage, did not err on the side of optimism either. Was 
it Balzac, or Larochefoucauld, who said: “Virtues and 
vices lose themselves into self-love, as rivers lose them- 
selves into the sea”? 

The very conception of a Human Comedy—the group- 
ing of all Balzac’s novels into a single cycle, coéxtensive 
with society itself, belongs to romanticism rather than to 
realism. The true realist, in his desire for accuracy, has 
a tendency to restrict himself to carefully studied mono- 
graphs. Romanticism, on the contrary, was the age of 
gigantic and hasty syntheses, of new philosophies, of new 
religions, of new social systems, of epics and dramas on a 
prodigious scale. All romanticists dreamt of a supreme 
masterpiece, the Divine Comedy of our own days, that 
would embrace Time and Eternity. Lamartine left a frag- 
ment thereof in his Fall of an Angel; Victor Hugo came 
nearer the goal with his trilogy The End of Satan, the 
Legend of the Centuries, God; and, a generation later, a 
cracked-brained genius, Strada, realized the same dream, 
in haphazard fashion, with his Epic of Humanity. We 
may note in passing that Zola, the master of the Naturalis- 
tic school, who borrowed from Balzac that cyclic idea, was, 
even more than Balzac, a romanticist and an epic poet. 
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The Human Comedy is the product of that fearless genera. 
tion whose cradle had been touched by the sun of Auster. 
litz, and which brought forth the early socialists: a genera- 
tion of poets and prophets, with a fair sprinkling of 
mountebanks. 

* * * * 

In a hasty review like this, we can afford to ignore 
altogether Balzac’s dramas and his Droll Tales. Interest- 
ing as they may be for the student, they are overshadowed 
by the mighty Human Comedy. Thirty to forty volumes 
in the usual editions, ninety-seven titles, three thousand 
characters: the mass alone is impressive. If we examine 
this huge pyramid more closely, gaps and flaws and incon- 
gruities will no doubt reveal themselves. No author of 
the first rank has so little claim to sustained perfection as 
Balzac. So you will find critics challenging his style, his 
technique, his power of observation, his ethics. He can 
twist his sentences into perfect confusion. He can be as 
pompous as Joseph Prudhomme, and as mawkish as the 
latest sentimental hit on the vaudeville stage; his novels 
are slow to get under way, embarrassed with descriptions, 
genealogies, inventories, financial details; right to the end 
they are encumbered with digressions and a running com- 
mentary of very doubtful value. Melodramatic events are 
apt to crop up at every turn. Balzac has style, and descrip- 
tive power, and narrative art: but as a technician, he can 
not be compared with far lesser men than he, with Flav 
bert, Tourguenieff, and Maupassant, for instance. This 
the most devoted Balzacians are ready to admit. But he 
remains Balzac in spite of all blemishes—and in spite of 
all the Faguets that may be nibbling at the hem of his 
dressing gown. 

He, at any rate, was free from doubts and fears. He 
knew he was a genius and communicated the fact to the 
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world with engaging simplicity. “There are only three 
men in Paris,” he said, “‘that can write in French: Théo- 
phile Gautier, Victor Hugo, and myself.”,—‘‘We, men of 
letters!”” he exclaimed with a guffaw to a beginner who had 
used that expression in his hearing. “Are you aware, 
young man, that you are in the presence of the Field-Mar- 
shals of Literature?” and on his statuette of Napoleon were 
inscribed the challenging words: “What he failed to 
achieve by the sword, I shall do with my pen.” 

Balzac’s unique greatness is as a painter of society and 
as an analyst of character. The Human Comedy offers us 
a wonderful picture of all classes and all provinces in 
France under the Restoration and Louis-Philippe. Through 
Balzac we know Douai in the North, Saumur on the Loire, 
Angouléme, Issoudun, Guérande, as if we had lived there. 
And Paris! Paris which he scorned and adored, the Paris 
of the Boulevards, of the aristocratic Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, of the middle class Marais of the Stock Exchange, 
of the Latin Quarter—Paris before its ruthless moderniza- 
tion by Haussmann, a Paris of narrow, crooked, ill-paved, 
ill-smelling streets right under the windows of the Louvre, 
and with a festering sore in the very center, the wooden 
galleries of the Palais-Royal. Balzac’s Paris, now passed 
into history, is as vivid before our eyes as the medieval 
Paris of Victor Hugo in Notre-Dame, or the London of 
Charles Dickens. 

In this review of French society, high and low, it can 
not be said that all ranks and stations are equally well 
depicted. Of Military Life and Political Life, we have 
hardly more than a sketch and a promise. Balzac describes 
with unrivaled skill the lowest classes—the thieves, beg- 
gars, sneaking servants, parasites, and prostitutes: the 
normal and healthy part of the common people—working- 
men and peasants—receives bit scant justice. His descrip- 
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tion of high society, likewise, has been challenged, and 
most bitterly by M. Emile Faguet. “Balzac’s duchesses,” 
said that amiable polygraph, “‘act like courtezans and 
speak like kitchen wenches. They say ‘Hein!’ Balzac 
did not know the aristocracy at all.” This opens up a 
pretty problem. Sainte-Beuve, no great friend of Balzac’s, 
who had criticized and paredied his style, admitted that 
Balzac had exquisitely described the feminine aristocracy 
of the Restoration. But Sainte-Beuve himself was no 
aristocrat. Granted. Well, Balzac was bitterly attacked 
in his own lifetime: his picture of the newspaper world, 
which strikes us as so terribly true, was savagely resented 
by those who posed before him. Yet when it came to high 
society, his veracity seems to have been unquestioned. 
Whom shall we believe, Balzac reinforced by Sainte-Beuve 
and their contemporaries, or Emile Faguet half a century 
later? After all, Balzac was the lover of a protégée of 
Marie-Antoinette; he flirted with authentic duchesses like 
Mme. de Castries, and he married a Polish countess. These 
are titles to our confidence. Let M. Faguet bring forth 
his credentials; has he flirted with duchesses ? 

No doubt, the aristocracy depicted by Balzac is not 
over-refined: no doubt his natural coarseness made him 
blind to the subtler shades; no doubt he was better ac- 
quainted with the N.poleonic nobility, recruited among 
laundresses, and with the financial nobility, made up of 
successful sharks, than with the genuine Faubourg St. 
Germain. But is it not true also that our ideal of aristo- 
cratic wit and elegance is more or less of amyth? Anatole 
France noted that our conception of the aristocratic type 
of beauty is formed from actresses, artists’ models, dress- 
makers’ models, all daughters of the people. And our 
conception of courtly wit is formed from Voltaire, Musset, 
Renan, Anatole France himself, all sons of the people or 
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the lower bourgeoisie. Physically, the last Bourbons, and 
particularly Louis XVI, were decidedly vulgar. And do 
you believe that, without any of their trappings, King 
George or Kaiser Wilhelm with their august spouses would 
create even a flutter of awe and admiration in the New York 
subway? So I am inclined, not without regret, to accept 
Balzac’s picture as true. There may have been dichesses 
about 1830 who were in the habit of saying “Hein!” | 
would rather say “Hein!” than take snuff, like the dainty 
marquises of the Pompadour period. 

Between these extremes there lies the immense middle 
class, the bourgeoisie, so extensive in France that it has 
to be subdivided into upper, middle, and lower. This 
class—his own, although he did not like to acknowledge 
it—Balzac knew thoroughly well and despised most heart- 
ily. A pure romanticist in this respect also, he spurned 
the Philistine, the hosier, the grocer, and the druggist, 
for the shafts of artistic satire concentrate for some un- 
known reason upon those three respectable trades. He 
bared without pity their meanness, their stinginess, their 
hypocrisy, their instinctive hatred of originality, their wor- 
ship of the almighty dollar, their immorality under a veil 
of legalistic pharisaism. All this, I am afraid, is true: 
the middle class, under Louis-Philippe, offered a sorry 
spectacle. But it is not the who’e truth. Balzac has 
allowed us, reluctantly, as it were, to see some of the vir- 
tues of that bourgeoisie: its ant-like capacity for unremit- 
ting labor, its strong family attachments, its narrow but 
sound common sense, its fine commercial integrity which 
considers bankruptcy not as a misfortune but as a dis- 
grace. He did not show us still another side—the liberal 
idealism, somewhat faded in the elders, but blazing forth 
in the younger generation. Those students who, like the 
insurgents in Victor Hugo’s Misérables, were ever ready 
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to offer their lives for France, the Republic, the people— 
aye, and for other nations as well, for Italy and for Poland 
—they were young bourgeois, the sons of state employees, 
druggists, hosiers, and grocers. In this respect, Hugo is 
more complete, and truer to life, than Balzac. 


As a psychologist, Balzac has been accused of a ten- 
dency to extreme simplification and to exaggeration. He 
created, it is said, types and immutable symbols rather 
than complex, ever-changing men and women. Grandet 
is Avarice; Hulot, Lechery incarnate; Claes is the demon 
of Invention; Goriot is Paternal Love; all with capital 
letters. Thus we go back to Moliére and his general 
studies—The Miser, The Hypocrite, The Misanthropist; 
—and beyond Moliére, to the abstract Moralities of the 
Middle Ages. This criticism seems to me unfounded. 
Balzac’s characters are less fluctuating than those of 
George Eliot, for instance, or even than those of George 
Sand. We do not trace so clearly in them that unbroken 
series of intimate actions and reactions, which forms the 
very warp and woof of life. But they are individuals at 
least as much as types, and not abstract in the least. 
Grandet represents Avarice, without doubt, bit he is also 
a cooper and vine grower of Saumur, and could not have 
prospered exactly as he did except during the early years 
of the nineteenth century; he is different from Gobseck, 
the Jewish usurer, from Father Séchard, the drunken 
printer of Angouléme, from Sauviat, the simple-minded, 
tender-hearted junk dealer of Auvergne, who are all his 
brothers in avarice. It is not true either that these charac- 
ters do not develop. Even the simplest evolve, were it 
only in a straight line and with hardly any turning back. 
Grandet is rather a good-natured man at the beginning of 
his career; he has a sort of rough affection for Nanon, the 
family servant, as well as for his wife and daughter. Hulot 
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is respectable. Claes is a good husband, a good father, a 
good citizen. Their fixed idea grows upon them and ab- 
sorbs their whole life; and the progress of this moral dis- 
ease is admirably studied by Balzac. At times, the develop- 
ment is not so rectilinear. There are sudden changes, 
when a passion finds a new avenue, or is reduced to a 
minor place by a stronger passion, hitherto latent. Thus 
Philippe Bridau sinks from the prestige of a dazzling mili- 
tary career to the depths of scoundrelism; he seems to have 
lost all energy as well as all dignity; he is part of the flot- 
sam and jetsam on the polluted tide of Parisian life. But 
when opportunity offers, his ambition is aroused. His 
physical soldierly qualities, coolness, courage, decision, 
first reassert themselves. He remains a scoundrel, and a 
dangerous one, but formidable rather than contemptible. 
And with success, even military virtues return. He recon- 
quers something that looks like honor, and dies in a charge 
against the Arabs almost a hero. 


Then it should not be forgotten that these powerful, 
but all too simple monsters are not the whole personnel of 
the Human Comedy. We are still under the influence of 
Taine, whose masterly articles in 1858 first made Balzac’s 
glory secure. Now Taine himself had an inclination to- 
wards the monstrous and the abnormal, traceable in his 
History of English Literature, in his Origins of Contempo- 
rary France, and even in his Treatise on Intelligence. Even 
among the major characters, there are many who have 
that changing, elusive quality which Balzac is accused of 
having ignored. Thus Madame de la Baudraye, the Pro- 
vincial Muse, a blue-stocking, yet not without talent; led 
astray, yet not despicable. Thus Lucien de Rubempré, 
the central figure in two long novels—a Tito Melema, 
affectionate, handsome, talented, ambitious, but spoilt, 
sensual, weak against temptation. It is true that with a 
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sort of perverse pleasure, Balzac has made some of his 
most admirable characters unattractive or ridiculous: like 
Judge Popinot, the most austere of magistrates, the soul 
of Christian charity, but awkward, unkempt, with a large 
pallid head “‘like a calf’s.”” Yet it is no safe rule to say that 
in Balzac’s novels all interesting characters are monsters 
and all good people are fools. Eve and David Séchard, 
Mme. Claes and Marguerite, Eugénie Grandet, are full of 
charm and strength. That we should remember the mon- 
sters most vividly is only too natural. But if we read the 
Human Comedy more closely, innumerable figures, touch- 
ing in their weakness or admirable in their quiet dignity, 
come out of the teeming throng, holding out their hands 
to us. 


And the rest of the throng cannot be left out of 
reckoning—those three thousand men and women that 
move, and live, and have their being in the Human 
Comedy. They are more real than most of us, so real that 
there has been compiled a very convincing Who's Who in 
Balzac. This faculty of creating life so abundantly is 
almost unique in literature—rivaled perhaps by Shake- 
speare alone. 

* * * * 

Bulk, power, variety, originality: well and good. But 
without subordinating art to ethics, we have a right to ask 
whether Balzac’s influence, after all, is a wholesome one, 
whether we are wiser, stronger, or better for having read 
him. We are certainly not happier. His books require 
an effort, although the effort is amply repaid. They do 
not even aspire to charm and beauty. We close them with 
burning forehead, a heavy heart, and an ashy taste in our 
mouth. Why then do we read them at all? Is Balzac 
simply an acquired taste, a bad habit, like absinthe or 
tobacco, like dancing or the movies? 
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Whether a work of art be meant to please the taste, to 
educate the mind or to purify the soul, its essential virtue 
is truth. Not literal, photographic or phonographic accu- 
racy, but a vital truth, which may underlie the wildest 
fantasy. Without such truth, romance palls; instruction 
fails of its purpose; preaching becomes demoralizing. 
Whatever is honest and true, on the contrary, can never be 
wholly wrong. 

Balzac is not always honest and true. When he affects 
cynicism, as in the Physiology of Married Life, or ethereal 
purity, as in The Lily of the Valley, or mysticism, as in 
Seraphita; when he isolates and exaggerates ignoble pas- 
sions; when he magnifies monsters, and describes his 
nightmare as though it were our every-day world; when he 
ignores, or is unable to paint, certain pure emotions, cer- 
tain disinterested impulses—then he is false, and danger- 
ous, and bad: bad as an artist, bad as an historian, bad as 
ateacher. There are execrable pages in Balzac, and exe- 
crable books—pungent and corrosive like cheap aleohol— 
for instance Splendor and Misery of Courtezans; sweetish 
and sickening like cheap confectionery: for example, The 
Lily of the Valley. But if you take his career as a whole 
and the bulk of his Human Comedy, then you have the 
spectacle of one of the most prodigious efforts towards 
Truth ever attempted by the genius of our race. And there 
is no more inspiring example in the world than that of 
energy in the service of truth. 

Balzac’s works are sad, like his experience, whilst his 
nature was trustful and cheery. And because they are 
sad, they are not complete, for life is neither all sadness 
nor all joy. But Balzac, on the whole, is honest in his 
pessimism. If he is so somber, it is because he had to 
paint one of the most depressing periods in modern his- 
tory—the backwaters of the Revolution, when the old 
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order based on authority and tradition was but a ghost, 
when the new synthesis of science and democracy was stil] 
unborn—an age of crass materialism, aimless despair, or 
utopian dreams. Balzac’s realism affords the necess 
background for the Byronic romanticism of his contempo- 
raries. After we read the Human Comedy, we understand 
better the recoil, the shudder of contempt, the bitter sneer, 
the infinite lassitude, the underlying pity, which Rodin has 
so powerfully expressed in his titanic symbol. 


Balzac has labored faithfully and well, and his work 
is good. There are many better and greater men than he; 
there are better and greater individual novels than Eugénie 
Grandet, Father Goriot, Cousin Betty, Lost Illusions, or” 
A Bachelor’s Household. But there is no individual novel- | 
ist whose collected works can match the Human Comedy. — 








